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INTRODUCTION 

By  Field-Marshal  Earl  Roberts, 
V.C,  K.G. 

k  ^AJOR-GENERAL  Sir  William 
^y  I  Knox  has  served  such  a  long  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  art  and  practice 
war,  and  has  such  a  distinguished  active 
rvice  record,  that  his  opinions  and  conclu- 
Dns  on  the  subject  of  our  unpreparedness 
■r  war  are  entitled  to  be  listened  to  with 
tention  and  respect. 

Beginning  with  Abyssinia  in  1868,  General 

nox   took   an    active   part   in   the   Ashanti 

xpedition  of  1874  ;  in  the  Afghan  Campaign 

I   1878-79;  in  the  Zulu  War  of  1879;  and 

ii  the  Boer  War  of  1899-1902.     Also,  while 

'  rving  with  the  Red  Crescent  Society  in  the 

I  usso-Turkish  War,   1877,  he  saw  much  of 

La    desperate   struggle   that    took    place   in 
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the  Balkans.  He  speaks,  therefore,  with  the 
authority  of  a  practical  soldier,  of  one  who 
knows  the  stern  conditions  of  war,  and  has 
fully  realised  that  it  is  a  cruel,  costly,  and 
dangerous  game  to  engage  in  unless  fully 
prepared  for  it. 

Fully  prepared — for  those  words  are  the 
essence  of  General  Knox's  arguments.  The 
nation  that  is  fully  prepared  for  war  need  fear 
no  foe,  and  in  all  probability  will  never  be 
attacked.  It  is  the  inadequately  guarded 
nation,  with  vast  possessions  and  wealth, 
which  excites  the  envy  and  cupidity  of  other 
countries,  and  which  is  liable  and  likely  to  be 
some  day  surprised  and  despoiled. 

This  state  of  unpreparedness  is  the  "  Flaw 
in  our  Armour,"  and  we  are  indebted  to  Sir 
William  Knox  for  pointing  it  out  so  clearly 
and  incisively. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  what  General  Knox 
writes.  Nothing  that  I  myself,  with  many 
others,  have  not  often  pressed  upon  the  atten- 
tion  of    our    fellow    countrymen.      But   the 
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reiteration  of  this  vital  truth  by  a  soldier  who 
has  seen  so  much  of  war,  and  has  so  earnestly 
studied  his  profession,  is  helpful  and  stimulat- 
ing. Public  opinion  in  this  country  moves 
slowly ;  and,  in  times  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
problems  of  national  safety  and  defence  are 
but  little  thought  of;  we,  as  a  nation,  have 
an  ostrich-like  tendency  to  refuse  to  see 
danger,  and  are  reluctant  and  slow  to  take 
those  steps  which  the  signs  of  the  times 
demand  to  make  our  position  unassailable. 

For  this  reason  I  welcome  Sir  William 
Knox's  effort.  I  have  read  what  he  has 
written  with  interest  myself,  and  can  recom- 
mend it  to  others.  Sir  William,  however, 
writes  of  the  national  apathy  as  a  new  disease 
by  which  we  are  threatened ;  I  am  afraid  it  is 
not  at  all  a  new  disease,  we  have  always 
suffered  from  it,  and  we  have  been  content  in 
the  past  to  trust  to  mercenaries  to  secure  our 
safety. 

It  is  true  that,  owing  to  our  insular  position, 
we  have  not  experienced  the  same  stimulus 
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(in  the  matter  of  Home  Defence)  that  has  so 
frequently  aroused  Continental  States  to  a 
sense  of  their  dangers  and  responsibilities. 
They  all,  at  some  time  or  other,  have  had 
the  enemy  within  their  gates.  They  have 
seen  their  provinces  over-run,  their  fields  laid 
low,  and  their  capitals  occupied ;  but  we,  so 
far,  by  the  grace  of  God  have  escaped  these 
terrors  and  these  humiliations.  So  we  remain 
aloof  and  complacent.  Yet  in  these  days  of 
modern  inventions,  of  wireless  telegraphy  and 
aerial  communication,  of  progress  amongst 
other  nations  in  naval  and  military  prepared- 
ness, how  can  any  thinking  man  suppose  that 
we  are,  or  ever  shall  be,  immune  from  attack  ? 
It  is  futile  to  say  that  when  the  reality  arrives 
the  nation  will  spring  to  arms  as  one  man.  It 
will  be  of  little  use  springing  to  arms  unless 
the  arms  can  be  used  with  knowledge  and 
effect,  and  numbers  will  be  of  no  avail  unless 
they  have  been  trained  and  disciplined. 

A  perusal  of  Sir  William  Knox's  book  will, 
I  trust,  not  only  arouse  the  reader's  interest 
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in  the  all-important  subject  of  National 
Defence,  but  enable  him  to  realise  that  the 
only  way  the  country  can  be  made  secure  is 
by  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  Universal 
Military  Training. 

ROBERTS, 

Field-Marshal. 


PREFACE 

WE  may  dispense  with  the  assistance 
of  statistics  to  prove  the  physical 
deterioration  in  our  race  of  quon- 
dam world-conquerors.  Our  eyes  suffice  when 
we  see  the  puny  tenderfoots,  the  mass  of 
human  rottenness  that  thread  the  thorough- 
fares of  any  of  our  large  industrial  centres,  or 
find  time  and  money  to  sit  and  watch  our 
laurels  snatched  from  us  in  the  world  of  virile 
international  contest.  And  yet  it  is  upon  the 
masses  that  must  fall,  or  should  fall,  the 
burden  of  security  for  the  welfare  of  a  nation. 
Physical  degeneracy  is  the  penalty  all  nations 
have  to  pay  whose  toilers  must  favour  a  town- 
bred  life  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Con- 
tinental powers  have  in  their  wisdom  found 
an  antidote  to  this  subtle  poison  that  tends 
to  lower  man  from  his  former  standard  of 
physical  excellence.  "  The  wise  for  cure  on 
exercise  depend,"  says  our  poet,  and  the  very 

xi 
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soundest  school  of  hygiene  is  a  training  which, 
while  it  meets  and  defeats  the  internal  foes 
that  the  body  is  heir  to,  can  rally  the  manhood 
to  meet  and  defeat  any  external  foe  that  may 
threaten  its  existence.  There  is  no  better 
guarantee  that  a  sound  mind  will  be  found  in 
a  sound  body  than  a  course  of  training  in  the 
best  all-round  democratic  university  in  the 
world.  As  Lord  Haldane  puts  it :  "  They 
will  be  training  themselves  for  that  high  duty 
of  citizenship,  which  some  of  us  are  apt  to 
forget  in  the  hurly-burly  of  the  world,  but 
which  is  at  any  rate  the  safest  standpoint,  an 
anchor  to  which  every  self-respecting  man 
in  this  country  should  endeavour  to  attach 
himself." 

The  proof  of  the  fallacy  that  National 
Service  leads  to  war,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
strongest  advocate  of  the  cause  has  lived  in 
peace  for  over  forty  years.  As  a  great  writer 
puts  it :  "  Armies  and  fleets  are  a  reasonable 
precaution  in  the  event  of  an  appeal  to  reason 
between  nations.  When  one  nation  sees  no 
reason  to  appeal  to,  are  the  reasonable  men  to 
strip  themselves  of  armour  and  suffer  unreason 
to  prevail  ?  " 
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A  nation  thus  naked  at  its  vitals  invites  a 
bully.  In  the  pages  that  follow  I  offer  the 
measure  of  a  war-proof  garb. 

W.  G.  KNOX, 

Major-General. 

September,  19 13. 
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INSPIRATION 


In  peace  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man, 

As  modest  stillness  and  humility  : 

But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears, 

Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger  ; 

Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood, 

Disguise  fair  nature  with  hard-favoured  rage; 

Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect ; 

Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head. 

Like  the  brass  cannon  ;   let  the  brow  o'erwhelm  it, 

As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 

O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base. 

Swilled  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean. 

Now  set  the  teeth  and  stretch  the  nostril  wide. 

Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  up  every  spirit 

To  his  full  height !     On,  on,  you  noblest  English  I 

Whose  blood  is  fet  from  fathers  of  war-proof ; 

Fathers  that,  like  so  many  Alexanders, 

Have  in  these  parts  from  morn  till  even  fought, 

And  sheathed  their  swords  for  lack  of  argument. 

Dishonour  not  your  mothers  ;  now  attest 

That  those  whom  you  called  fathers  did  beget  you. 

Be  copy  now  to  men  of  grosser  blood. 

And  teach  them  how  to  war.    And  you,  good  yeomen, 

Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  show  us  here 

The  mettle  of  your  pasture  ;  let  us  swear 

That  you  are  worth  your  breeding  ;  which  I  doubt  not ; 

For  there  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  base 

That  hath  not  noble  lustre  in  your  eyes. 

I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips. 

Straining  upon  the  start.     The  game's  afoot. 

Shakespeare,  King  Htnry  V.,  Ill,  i. 
xvi 


THE  FLAW  IN  OUR  ARMOUR 

CHAPTER    I 

APATHY     AND     ITS      PENALTIES — SOME     OF    OUR 

MILITARY  SHORTCOMINGS A  FEW    FACTS  ABOUT 

UNTRAINED    SOLDIERY 

WE  are  threatened  with  a  new  disease 
which,  unless  checked,  will  ere  long 
prove  a  scourge.  Its  name  is 
Apathy.  It  is  of  our  own  making,  the  fruit 
of  the  neglect  of  training  in  moral  courage. 
That  it  is  preventable  I  am  convinced,  for  I 
give  the  story  of  the  prophylactic  I  once 
employed  with  some  measure  of  success. 

During  the  late  war  in  South  Africa  our 
casualty  list  from  preventable  causes  far  ex- 
ceeded the  losses  caused  by  the  enemy.  In 
spite  of  orders,  instructions,  and  exhortations 
from  officers,  both  medical  and  combatant, 
our  men,  thanks  to  the  reckless,  careless, 
thoughtless  habits  of  life,  drifted  by  tens  of 
thousands  into  the  hospitals,  many  of  them 
never  to  leave  them  alive.     Such  a  wastage 
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was  unpardonable,  for  we  must  remember  that 
we  were  campaigning  in  the  most  healthy 
climate  in  the  world.  The  penalty  demanded 
by  the  lack  of  training  in  self-discipline  was 
fully  exacted.  I  set  myself  to  conquer  this 
self  waste  of  life  among  the  troops  under  my 
immediate  orders.  We  read  somewhere  that 
the  effect  of  a  poisonous  snake-bite  can  be 
counteracted  by  swallowing  some  of  the  virus 
itself.  I  own  to  a  want  of  courage  sufficient 
to  apply  the  test  to  myself,  but  I  applied  it 
figuratively  to  others. 

A  battalion  of  young  soldiers  fresh  from 
England  joined  my  command,  and  knowing 
how  important  it  was  to  impress  upon  all 
youngsters,  not  only  the  value  of  their  lives  to 
the  nation  but  of  the  dangers  that  they  would 
incur  if  they  neglected  to  obey  the  instructions 
and  orders  for  hygiene  and  sanitation,  I  met 
them  on  their  arrival  by  train.  I  marched 
them  straight  off  to  the  cemetery  and  formed 
three  sides  of  a  square.  In  brief  words  I  told 
them  that  I  had  much  experience  of  the 
country  and  had  worked  out  a  guide  for  their 
welfare  and  sanitation  in  the  field.  These 
orders   would  be   read   to  them  later  on  in 
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camp  by  their  officers.  Pointing  to  the 
cemetery,  I  said :  "  There  are  750  of  your 
comrades  lying  there,  not  fifty  of  whom  died 
of  wounds.  You  are  780  strong,  and  you  will 
all  be  there  unless  you  obey  my  orders.  I 
have  enlarged  the  cemetery  for  the  purpose. 
March  off  to  camp." 

Some  years  afterwards  one  of  the  officers 
reminded  me  of  my  drastic  procedure.  He 
told  me  what  an  effect  my  words  and  illustra- 
tion had  produced, andhowin  his  own  company 
of  130  men  he  lost  in  fifteen  months  only  one 
man.  Apparently  inoculation  with  physical 
cowardice  counteracted  the  germs  of  moral 
cowardice.  Funk  coerced  the  men  into  self- 
discipline. 

The  story  of  an  appalling  catastrophe  may 
awaken  the  citizen  from  his  humdrum  life  of 
pleasure-seeking  or  self-interest,  but  the  sensa- 
tion is  but  a  transitory  one.  To  witness  a 
tragedy  will  produce  a  mental  picture  that 
will  survive  till  death,  but  how  comparatively 
few  of  such  witnesses  there  are,  and  how  hesi- 
tatingly do  they  tell  their  story  of  the  lesson 
put  before  them,  for  the  benefit  of  fellow 
creatures.     So  feebly  does  the  teaching  fall 
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upon  the  ears  of  a  purse-loving,  easy-going 
nation  that  the  voice  of  a  Peace  at  any  Price 
party  holds  his  sway  among  us  and  will 
probably  do  so  until  the  calamity  of  war 
awakens  our  compatriots  to  the  proper  sense 
of  duty  and  to  the  realisation  that  a  creed  of 
rights  without  duties  can  only  destroy  itself. 
To  educate  us  how  to  forestall  such  a  dire 
surprise,  history  new  and  old  is  given  to  us. 

These  riddles  of  the  future  have  all  been 
written  down  and  already  answered  by  the 
penmen  of  past  ages.  "  Arma  virumque 
cano  " — thus  wrote  the  poet  of  old,  and  surely 
we  who  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  charged  as  is  it  with  explosives, 
can  well  testify  to  the  undying  sentiment  that 
inspired  the  theme  of  Virgil's  song.  As  years 
roll  on  the  air  becomes  even  more  impregnated 
with  saltpetre — civilisation  notwithstanding. 
For  close  on  seven  centuries  following  Virgil's 
death  were  the  portals  of  the  temple  of  Janus 
closed,  only  once  to  be  opened  for  a  short 
space  of  four  years,  and  since  then  practically 
resealed  unto  this  day. 

One  wonders  if  the  Pacifist  truly  realises 
that  the  dogma  he  preaches  is  actually  an 
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incentive  to  war  and  strife.  Would  he  but 
read  his  Book  of  Books  and  find  therein  the 
knell  of  his  well-meaning  tenet !  Is  not  the 
constant  lesson,  which  both  old  world  and 
current  history  records  enough  to  prove  that 
the  scourge  of  war  is  God's  punishment,  and 
that  armour  worn  by  citizen  manhood  is  the 
stoutest  shield  to  protect  us  from  it  ?  How 
prophetic  the  soul  of  that  still  older  poet, 
when  he  sang  :  "  I  labour  for  peace,  but  when 
I  speak  to  them  thereof,  they  make  ready 
for  war."  Gaze  on  the  march  of  civilisation, 
and  you  find  that  before  the  first  dozen  years 
of  the  twentieth  Christian  century  have  ex- 
pired, four  wars,  three  of  them  of  magnitude, 
have  obstructed  the  path  of  so-called  Christian 
social  development. 

Science  and  research  have  discovered  and 
conquered  the  germs  of  diseases  with  which 
Providence  has  afflicted  mankind ;  plagues, 
fevers,  cholera,  sleeping  sickness,  and  other 
manifold  ills  which  decimate  if  they  do  not 
annihilate  ;  and  just  as  with  most  of  them  the 
prophylactic  is  founded  on  inoculation  with  a 
more  powerful  but  similar  germ,  so  have 
nations  discovered  that  the   war   bacillus  is 
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best  conquered  by  war  itself  and  the  perfect- 
ing of  preparations  to  meet  it.  It  is  indeed 
difficult  to  believe  that  even  amongst  the 
minority,  which  refuses  to  acknowledge  war 
as  a  divine  scourge,  no  war  germ  stirs  in  the 
blood  of  the  individual  when  he  sees  his  hearth 
and  home  in  danger  ;  and  that  he  has  reached 
such  an  abject  state  of  curdom  that  he  can 
look  on  and  see  others  die  in  a  task  which  is 
his  own.  No,  the  war  spirit  is  in  every 
human  frame,  born  in  man  and  woman,  and 
when  pushed  to  extremes  must  find  an  outlet, 
as  it  did  in  the  days  of  the  Puritan  of  old. 
That  day  may  again  dawn  for  us.  **  He  that 
hath  no  sword  let  him  sell  his  garment  and  buy 
one."  What  words  from  our  Divine  Master, 
uttered  when  in  the  human  form.  Is  not 
His  saying  a  proof  that  trouble  even  amount- 
ing to  strife  is  a  scourge  which  tends  to 
ennoble  man's  character  by  blinding  him  to 
all  sense  of  self  and  putting  the  picture  of 
duty  clear  before  his  eyes  ?  We  learn  now  a 
new  interpretation  of  the  word  Peace, 
Peace  can  only  be  secured  when  war  becomes 
too  dangerous  a  game  for  an  opponent  to 
attempt  to  play. 
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The  means  to  preserve  peace  and  thus  to 
avoid  war  were  taught  to  Europe  a  century 
ago,  and  the  Powers  who  dechned  to  learn 
the  lesson  are  still  the  sufferers.  The  minds 
of  governments  and  countries  in  whom  the 
sense  of  national  duty  had  become  atro- 
phied, owing  to  the  use  of  mercenaries  in  time 
of  war,  were  awakened  from  their  slumbers 
by  a  demi-god  whom  Providence  sent  to 
quicken  the  passions  in  men  that  make  for 
strife.  The  victor  of  Jena,  when  he  imposed 
his  terms  upon  the  vanquished,  sowed  again 
the  seeds  of  the  first  duty  which  every  man 
owes  to  the  land  of  his  birth.  As  years  sped 
on,  this  seedling  became  a  mighty  tree,  and 
nations  now  recognise  that  no  male  is  worthy 
of  the  name  of  man  who  is  not  only  ready 
but  trained  and  fit  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
country.  History  has  simply  repeated  itself. 
Martial  virtues  alone,  however  prominent 
they  be,  unless  developed  by  training  will 
never  secure  peace  for  a  nation.  Who  in 
the  face  of  the  first  month's  war  in  the  near 
East  will  dare  dispute  the  truth  of  this 
contention  ? 

When  four  nations  whose  united  popula- 
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tion  barely  exceeds  that  of  the  town  of 
London  can  deal  a  "  knock-out  blow "  to 
a  martial  nation  of  40,000,000  within  a 
round  of  three  weeks'  duration,  one  may  well 
ask  what  were  the  methods  employed  by 
the  trainers  of  the  respective  combatants. 
Undoubtedly  these  young  Balkan  kingdoms, 
in  undertaking  their  task,  possessed  one 
enormous  advantage.  They  started  their 
manhood  training  for  war,  unfettered  by  anti- 
quated custom,  usage,  or  tradition ;  they  had 
nothing  to  unlearn.  Their  minds  were  free 
from  what  Shakespeare  terms  "that  monster 
custom,  that  all  sense  doth  eat,"  when  setting 
to  themselves  the  military  task  imperative 
for  all  nations  who  wish  to  live  in  peace. 
They  began  their  task  with  all  the  latest  and 
most  perfect  machinery  that  the  science  and 
art  of  war  in  all  its  branches  could  suggest ; 
the  last  word  in  organisation,  administration, 
armament,  equipment,  and  mobility  w^as  at 
their  disposal.  Doubly  fortunate  were  they 
that,  when  the  war  spark  burst  into  flame,  the 
spirit  of  the  manhood  trained  to  arms  was 
fanned  by  the  most  virile  passion  that  can 
stimulate  military  effort, 
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If  history  still  speaks  truly,  it  is  the  fire  of 
religious  fervour  coursing  in  the  veins  that 
sets  the  teeth  and  clenches  the  fist ;  that 
inspires  men  with  the  passion  to  do  or  die, 
and  makes  them  realise  that  when  brought 
face  to  face  with  a  foe  the  combat  must 
be  to  a  finish,  and  must  end  in  the  death 
of  the  one  or  the  other.  What  more  potent 
power  to  fortify  the  funker,  give  heart  to  the 
waverer,  or  stimulate  the  doubtful,  than  the 
battle-cry  of  revenge  for  persecution  of  one's 
own  flesh  and  blood  at  the  hands  of  a  non- 
Christian  neighbour  ! 

King  Ferdinand  was  right :  he  "  doped  " 
his  men,  novices  to  war,  with  the  cry  of 
"  Cross  versus  Crescent." 

The  methods  adopted  by  these  young 
nations  were  the  result  of  mature  and  deliber- 
ate consideration.  Arms  and  the  man  are 
the  two  fundamentals  of  war.  There  are 
world  markets  for  the  former,  but  men  hired 
for  war  are  no  longer  obtainable  ;  the  markets 
for  hireling  men  of  war  of  a  century  ago 
are  closed.  These  small  kingdoms  in  their 
search  for  war  material  knew  what  they  were 
about.     They  bought   the  best  of  guns  and 
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rifles  in  one  market  and  the  best  of  powder 
in  another. 

What  a  factor  in  diplomacy  is  war  material ! 
We  hardly  realise  it.  Ignoring  for  the 
moment  the  fact  that  the  purchase  of  war 
material  in  a  foreign  country  may  facilitate 
the  flotation  of  a  loan  in  the  salesman 
country,  the  efficient  condition  of  a  nation's 
armament  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  in 
policy,  for  war  is  an  instrument  of  policy. 
The  personal  charm  of  King  Edward  VII 
may  have  led  to  the  conception  of  the  Anglo- 
French  Entente,  but  what  most  probably 
cemented  the  feeling  from  the  statesman 
point  of  view  was  armament  in  the  form  of 
cordite. 

When  the  French  battleship,  Jena,  lying 
peacefully  at  anchor  in  harbour,  was  sud- 
denly blown  into  the  air,  the  blame  of  the 
disaster  could  be  fastened  upon  no  shoulders. 
Rumours  of  inferior  powder  in  shell  and 
cartridge,  suggesting  spontaneous  combustion, 
were  afloat,  but  not  until  a  similar  disaster 
occurred  a  year  later  was  it  realised  that  the 
entire  French  fleet  as  a  war  machine  might 
be  a  danger  to  the   crews  that   manned   it. 
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The  layman  will  hardly  appreciate  the  fact 
that  years  must  elapse  before  unsound 
material  for  war  can  be  replaced  ;  that  every 
shell  and  every  cartridge  stored  in  magazine 
and  depot  and  war  reserve,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  may  have  to  be  emptied. 
Further,  that  a  new  explosive  has  to  be  de- 
termined upon  after  costly  and  thorough  trial 
and  experiment,  entailing  fresh  gun  and  gun- 
mounting  construction  to  meet  the  new  bal- 
listics demanded  by  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
plosive. One  can  well  understand  that  a 
naval  power  thus  temporarily  disarmed  will 
welcome  most  cordially  the  hand  of  a  power- 
ful neighbouring  naval  power  when  extended 
to  it,  while  the  process  of  refitting  is  under- 
taken. Is  it  small  wonder  that  this  weakened 
naval  power  during  the  period  of  remaking 
seeks  the  quiet  waters  of  an  inland  sea  in 
the  Mediterranean,  while  it  leaves  its  more 
boisterous  and  threatened  shores  to  the  care 
of  a  friendly  neighbour  ? 

An  "  entente,"  like  a  "  mariage  de 
convenance,"  may  be  a  happy  or  an  unhappy 
one  as  long  as  the  understanding  between  the 
parties  suits  both.     Unlike  an  Alliance,  which 
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carries  with  it  limits  and  definite  purposes, 
an  "  entente  "  is  like  a  loose  coat  which  may 
possibly  cover  some  shabby  political  suit, 
and  which  can  be  easily  shaken  off.  If  we 
have  deliberately  undertaken  a  liability  on  the 
Continent,  great  or  small,  we  must  be  prepared 
at  the  proper  time  to  make  it  good  ;  it  must 
take  a  form  that  is  efficient  and  acceptable, 
or  it  renders  itself  open  to  be  declined. 

The    huge     increase  *     in     the    numbers, 

*  Russia. — Additions  made 75,ooo 

Present  peace  establishment  1,284,000 

(Future  not  yet  ascertained.) 

Austria-Hungary. — Additions  made   58>505 

Present  peace  establishment    473,643 
(Future  not  yet  ascertained.) 

France. — Additions  proposed  183,715 

Future  peace  establishment   741,572 

Germany. — Additions  made 38,372 

Additions  proposed  136,000 

Future  peace  establishment    821,964 

Belgium. — Additions  proposed    30,000 

Future  peace  establishment    72,700 

Holland. — Additions  made 5>ooo 

Peace  establishment 38,549 

It  is  not  proposed  to  raise  any  additional  troops  by 
voluntary  enlistment,  except  in  Belgium,  where  2,000 
will  be  so  raised. 

It  would  not  be  possible  within  the  limits  of  an  answer 
to  a  question  to  state  the  various  official  reasons  given 
by  the  War  Ministers  of  the  countries  mentioned  for 
hese  increases. 

[War  Office,  Wednesday,  June  4th,  1913]. 
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organisation,  and  armaments  of  Continental 
Powers  consequent  on  the  lessons  of  the 
Balkan  war,  and  the  new  picture  of  armed 
strength  that  is  laid  before  the  diplomatists  of 
Europe,  must  give  cause  for  thought  to  any 
British  Cabinet  whose  policy  makes  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power ;  for 
the  part  their  country  has  to  play  may  turn 
the  scales.  A  well-tempered  sword  is  the 
safest  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  diplomat 
who  holds  the  balance.  No  lesson  in  modern 
diplomacy,  as  affected  by  military  preparations, 
has  been  so  forcibly  presented  as  by  the 
picture  of  political  uneasiness  which  so  long 
predominated  in  the  counsels  of  the  am- 
bassadors whose  task  it  was  to  settle  the 
Balkan  questions. 

Unfortunately  the  world  knows,  and  knows 
rightly,  that  a  party-governed  state  has  to 
await  the  decision  of  its  master,  public  opinion, 
before  committing  its  country  to  the 
consequences,  or  even  to  the  preparations  for 
war.  If  our  nation  knows  and  approves  of 
its  foreign  policy  it  must  be  prepared  to  back 
it  up,  and  it  must  be  ready  for  much  greater 
preparations  and  much  greater  sacrifices  than 
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it  has  hitherto  been  called  upon  to  make. 
Surely  it  is  the  business  of  Ministers  and 
leaders  of  both  parties  to  sink  their  political 
differences  and  educate  the  nation  for  the 
task  it  has  to  face,  and  warn  them  of  the 
dire  results  that  may  ensue  if  that  advice  be 
disregarded.  Undoubtedly,  if  war  be  an 
instrument  of  policy,  that  instrument  should 
be  a  national  and  not  a  party  one.  If  the 
foreign  policy  of  a  nation  be  accepted  by 
the  nation,  and  is  thereby  removed  from 
the  sphere  of  party  interest,  common  sense 
dictates  that  the  means  necessary  to  work  the 
machinery  of  that  policy  should  be  equally 
free  from  party  obstruction. 

In  a  conflict  with  armies  numbering  millions 
our  contribution  in  men  and  arms,  as  it  stands 
at  present,  will  hardly  be  counted,  and  if,  in 
addition  to  the  poverty  of  our  contribution, 
the  obligation  to  assist  is  a  vague  one,  do  we 
not  lay  ourselves  open  to  our  help  being  some 
day  refused  ;  to  the  danger  of  a  return  to  the 
days  of  isolation;  nay,  further,  to  the  possibility 
of  powerful  neighbours  settling  their  difl"erences 
by  means  of  a  combination  to  effect  our  ruin 
as  an  empire  ?     Our  very  weakness  suggests 
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such  a  programme.  Have  we  forgotten  the 
appalHng  snub  offered  to  us  in  1894,  when 
Russia,  France,  and  Germany  combined  to 
rob  Japan  of  the  fruits  of  her  triumph  over 
China  ?  A  government  which  accepts  a  scheme 
for  the  sure  defence  of  the  empire  and  is 
over  60,000  men  short  in  the  numbers  decided 
upon  as  a  minimum  for  the  purpose,  must 
either  materially  alter  its  war  plans  or  find 
methods  of  raising  and  maintaining  the 
necessary  number  of  men.  In  either  case  it 
lays  itself  open  to  severe  criticism  from  the 
nation.  There  is  no  criticism  quite  so  painful 
as  the  truth,  and  our  Ministers  are  put  to 
much  torture  in  endeavouring  to  offer  a 
satisfactory  explanation. 

Is  it  not  time  we  profited  by  the  lessons  to 
which  we  have  wilfully  shut  our  eyes  ;  to  take 
stock  of  our  many  shortcomings ;  and  to 
formulate  and  carry  out  the  necessary  remedy? 
The  latest  picture  lesson  of  war  presented  to 
the  world  is  still  upon  the  screen ;  we  might 
study  some  of  its  outline  with  advantage,  and 
maybe  compare  the  details  that  have  been 
filled  in  by  other  Powers  with  the  bald  and 
sketchy     impression     with     which    we     are 
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apparently  content.  When  the  full  story  of 
the  picture  is  told  we  shall  probably  have 
unfolded  to  us  a  series  of  gigantic  errors  both 
in  strategy  and  tactics,  but  it  is  upon  the 
foundation  on  which  alone  war  can  be 
conducted  that  we  must  base  our  own  lesson. 
The  young  kingdoms  of  the  Balkans  have 
learnt  that  though  the  best  guns  may  be  made 
in  France,  the  best  powder  is  to  be  bought  in 
Germany,  and  they  realise  that  for  success  in 
war  nothing  but  the  best  will  do,  both  in  men 
and  material.  What  lessons  for  us  Britons ! 
Take  the  question  of  our  arms  first :  We  arm 
our  corner-boy  recruited  army  at  present  with 
the  worst  rifle  in  Europe — we,  the  richest 
nation  in  the  world.  Not  that  this  rifle  is  a 
positively  bad  one  ;  but  should  not  a  small 
army  like  ours  make  up  for  inferiority  in 
numbers  by  a  marked  superiority  in  weapons  ? 
Failure  has  so  far  met  our  efforts  to  improve 
the  rifle,  but  why  should  not  we  go  one 
better  still  and  have  an  automatic  rifle  ?  It 
requires  the  practical  experience  of  such  a 
weapon  in  your  hands  to  appreciate  its  value 
on  the  battlefield,  and  to  realise  that  once  you 
have  located  your  target  you  can  keep  your 
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eye  on  it  and  have  no  need  to  take  it  off  to 
reload  until  your  magazine  is  empty. 

In  these  days  of  khaki  warfare  the  finding 
of  your  target  with  its  smokeless  power  of 
defence  is  one  of  war's  picture-puzzles.  When 
once  found,  the  removal  of  the  eye  from  the 
object  for  the  purpose  of  reloading  or  resight- 
ing  the  rifle  demands  refinding  the  target. 
Reduce  that  difficulty  to  a  minimum,  and  a 
cool  calculating  nerve  behind  an  automatic 
loading  rifle  will  pump  in  lead  so  effectually 
as  to  speedily  unnerve  a  foe  not  similarly 
equipped,  and  materially  lead  to  triumph  in 
the  fire  fight.  It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  science 
cannot  discover  a  satisfactory  weapon.  We 
throw  open  to  the  world  a  prize  for  the  best 
aircraft,  and  we  discover  the  winner  in  a  home- 
made article ;  why  not  try  the  same  method 
to  procure  an  automatic  rifle  ?  For  a  very  good 
reason  :  our  War  Minister  is  afraid  he  will  get  it. 
He  is  afraid  to  face  the  Treasury  with  a  bill 
for  re-armament,  which  re-arming  would  place 
our  small  army  a  decade  ahead  of  possible 
foes.  A  war-blind  apathetic  public  is  indiffer- 
ent to  the  matter  of  having  its  military  forces 

ahead   or   astern  of   other   armies,   and  will 

c 
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swallow  all  the  dust  thrown  at  its  teeth  by 
any  time-serving  politicians.  Ministers  of 
both  parties  in  our  government  machinery  are 
gamblers  on  this  question  of  arms  and  men. 

A  stick  of  cordite  has  once  already  sufficed 
to  overthrow  a  British  ministry.  That  blow 
ought  to  have  been  a  lesson,  but  in  the 
gamble  for  power  and  place  it  is  a  forgotten 
one.  We  talk  of  the  national  capacity  for 
fighting,  inborn  in  the  British  people  ;  but  these 
are  not  the  days  to  live  upon  tradition.  Was 
ever  the  rock  of  tradition  more  volcanically 
shaken  than  it  has  been  lately  by  the  utter 
and  hopeless  collapse  of  that  time-honoured 
fighter,  the  Turk  ?  Discipline,  and  discipline 
alone,  a  very  jewel  in  war,  gained  only  by 
training  under  highly-schooled  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers,  will  enable  an  army 
to  overcome  the  terrible  battle-sickness  which 
will  be  the  plague  every  commander  will 
have  to  combat,  whether  victorious  or  defeated. 
And  with  the  extended  battle  front  which 
modern  war  demands,  how  imperative  that 
the  chain  should  be  throughout  of  equal 
temper,  from  flank  to  flank,  from  front  to 
rear.     A   weak   link   will   assuredly   be    dis- 
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covered  and  inevitably  give  way,  and  the  snap 
may  jeopardise  the  entire  structure. 

In  modern  war,  initial  victory  is  the  first 
presage  of  a  successful  issue  to  the  campaign. 
No  poet  could  ever  sufficiently  extol  the  moral 
value  to  a  combatant  of  success  in  his  first 
battle  test.  Each  individual  conceives  him- 
self a  hero,  and  battle  prowess,  the  germ  of 
victory,  immediately  becomes  galvanic  in  its 
action.  The  bundles  of  nerves  victory  affects, 
previously  vibrating  in  all  directions,  become 
straightened  out.  They  are  steadied  by  the 
innate  tingle  in  the  heart  demanding  without 
commanding  :  "  Eyes  front  "  and  "  Forward." 
But  victory  has  its  penalties.  It  may  lose  its 
glamour  unless  followed  up  speedily.  A  nation 
must  not  only  be  schooled  by  discipline  to 
bear  the  cost  of  life  sacrificed,  but  its  man- 
hood must  be  organised  to  replace  the  losses 
with  material  of  equal  value. 

Unless  these  requirements  are  anticipated, 
your  adversary  will  discount  the  blow  and 
counter  with  another.  The  nations  who  mean 
victory  have  grasped  this  axiom.  The  man- 
hood of  the  nation  trained  to  arms  must  be 
behind  the  policy   that  determines  for   war. 
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Where  there  is  no  such  backbone  a  com- 
mander must  be  forever  balancing  his  chance 
of  losses  against  the  effort  which  the  military- 
situation  dictates  as  certain  to  lead  to  victory. 
No  nation  has  a  right  to  impose  such  conditions 
upon  a  leader,  yet  this  is  the  task  which  the 
British  people  at  present  demand  from  their 
military  commanders.  They  give  the  chosen 
leaders  a  small  sword  of  the  finest  material  to 
strike  the  first  blow,  but  even  should  it  pierce 
his  adversary  the  power  of  resharpening  it 
will  be  denied  him. 

Politicians  will  tell  you,  and  probably  quite 
rightly,  that  the  spirit  and  national  capacity 
for  war  is  such  that  at  the  first  cry  of 
danger  the  youth  of  the  country  will  spring  to 
arms  and  in  overflowing  numbers  will  demand 
enrolment.  It  is  upon  this  reed  that  the 
government  of  the  day,  on  the  authority  of 
Lord  Haldane,  as  expressed  by  him  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  21st  April,  1913,  rely, 
to  enable  them  to  fill  the  gaps  existing  in  the 
Territorial  Army.  The  sittings  of  the  Defence 
Committee  can  never  be  quite  without  humour 
if  the  members  are  called  upon  to  witness  the 
tug-of-war     between     Lord     Haldane,     the 
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champion  of  such  a  "  Levee  en  Masse  "  and 
Lord  Fisher,  the  advocate  of  a  "  Couchee  en 
Masse." 

The  idea  of  thus  filHng  our  ranks  involves 
a  danger  greater  than  that  of  a  prospective 
foe.  This  cataract  of  surging  boyhood  un- 
trained to  arms,  unconditioned  for  marching, 
unofftcered,  undisciplined,  is  exactly  what  we 
soldiers  would  wish  carefully  to  avoid.  "  The 
thicker  thegrass  the  easier  to  mow,"  says  the  old 
Athenian.  What  a  joy  picture  of  '*  Tableaux 
Mourants  "  for  the  enterprising  cinema  ! 
With  a  reservoir  of  trained  manhood  ready 
to  be  tapped  when  necessary,  and  placed 
under  reliable  officers,  there  is  nothing  that 
the  nation  could  not  face ;  and  fear  and  panic 
would  become  unknown  quantities,  however 
grave  the  situation. 

In  the  part  we  are  committed  to  play  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  Europe  our 
contribution  to  the  Triple  Entente  amounts, 
if  we  can  spare  them,  to  some  160,000  men 
of  the  Regular  Army.  In  face  of  recent  large 
increases  in  the  armies  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
no  reduction  in  armed  strength  of  any  Power 
of  the   Triple    Entente   can   be    entertained. 


*-       l»    •■      -       - 
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The  first  clash  of  arms  may  cost  us  20,000 
men.  Our  war  staff  have  assuredly  antici- 
pated an  organisation  to  replace  these 
numbers.  A  second  and  perhaps  a  third 
blow  within  three  or  four  weeks  of  the  open- 
ing struggle  demanding  each  an  equal 
expenditure  of  men  to  meet  the  casualties 
would,  under  existing  conditions,  paralyse  the 
offensive  we  contemplate,  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  jeopardise  our  oversea  possessions. 
New  hostile  navies  in  foreign  waters  will  have 
something  to  say  to  this  programme,  and,  as 
matters  and  the  Press  law  now  stand,  any 
move  for  the  relief  or  home  bringing  of  troops 
contemplated  for  such  purpose  would  be 
advertised  to  our  opponents.  A  few  home- 
coming transports  with  2,000  men  apiece 
upon  them,  if  they  become  the  victims  of 
above-water  or  under-water  assailants,  would 
count  as  a  battle  lost  without  even  the  excite- 
ment of  deployment  for  attack. 

We  must,  in  order  to  maintain  in  the  field 
our  contribution  in  men  for  these  purposes, 
have  such  an  organisation  that  the  wastage  of 
war,  however  heavy,  may  be  promptly  and 
efficiently  met  by  officers  and  men  of  sufficient 
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calibre.  This  organisation  must  at  all  costs 
make  unnecessary  the  devices,  stratagems, 
tricks,  and  subterfuges  that  we  were  driven 
to  during  our  last  inglorious  effort  at  war  in 
order  to  maintain  the  requisite  number  in  the 
field.  Organisation  is  the  work  of  peace  and 
should  result  in  well  considered  methods  of 
foreseeing  an  extreme  case  and  meeting  it 
without  panic  to  the  people. 

War  in  all  its  aspects  offers  a  continual 
picture  of  difficulties  and  advantages.  The 
choice  in  weighing  in  the  balance  is  proof  of 
the  art  of  the  commander.  The  one  most 
demoralising  attitude  is  that  which  demands 
exemptions  from  risks  or  is  unduly  daunted 
by  them.  Only  a  controlling  army  can  main- 
tain the  offensive.  It  is  forced  eventually  to 
assume  the  defensive  role  unless  able  to 
maintain  its  numbers.  The  initiative  is  sur- 
rendered with  all  its  advantages  ;  it  may 
degenerate  into  the  attitude  of  a  "  passive 
resister  " — a  melancholy  spectacle  to  offer  a 
military  leader.  No  hastily  trained  levies 
with  fancy  names  under  fancy  officers  must 
be  allowed  to  hamper  a  commander  with 
their    ineptitude.     What    a    nightmare    still 
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haunts  one  when  one  recalls  the  unreliability 
of  some  of  these  amateurs.  And  what  an 
education  it  was ! 

The  school  of  adversity  is  by  far  the  best 
college  for  a  student,  for  "  it  is  difficulties 
which  show  what  men  are."  In  the  prolonged 
and  inglorious  war  with  which  Great  Britain 
closed  the  last  and  opened  the  present  century, 
many  lessons  were  offered  both  to  the  pro- 
fessional soldier  and  to  the  citizen  innocent 
of  war  sense.  The  official  historian  with  his 
pen  caters  to  the  vanity  of  his  countrymen, 
and  in  duty  bound  exaggerates  the  glories  of 
victories  and  blurs  and  minimises  the  shame 
of  defeat.  He  writes  his  story  in  words  which 
suit  the  political  party  in  power ;  he  tells 
mainly  of  success — and  success,  like  charity, 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  It  is  in  subsequent 
years  that  students  profit  by  the  lifting  of  the 
veil  of  secrecy  disclosed  by  regimental  histories 
and  individual  recollections,  telling  their  own 
tale  in  their  own  plain  language.  These 
latter  records  seldom  fail  to  criticise,  some- 
times with  reason,  and  lessons  can  be  learnt 
from  such  experiences  for  future  benefit. 

Our  initial  defeats  in  our  late  war  were  a 
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positive  godsend.  They  awakened  thinking 
minds  to  the  fact  that  hidebound  customs 
founded  on  faulty  organisation  and  inflexible 
drill  books  must  give  way  to  untrammelled 
common  sense.  Our  punishment  for  the 
worship  of  old  fetishes  would  have  been  still 
more  severe  if  we  had  had  to  face  a  highly 
trained  Continental  army,  with  the  back- 
bone, the  blood  and  sinew  of  a  nation  ready 
to  fill  the  gaps  caused  by  war  wastage.  We 
fortunately  learnt  our  lesson,  at  some  expense 
of  time  and  money,  at  the  hands  of  a  less 
formidable  foe,  but  many  and  various  war 
situations  new  to  the  experience  of  British 
soldiers  were  forced  upon  us. 

The  inefficient  conduct  of  a  war  proceeds 
from  the  defective  grasp  of  its  principles. 
Errors  and  defects  give  better  illustrations  of 
principles  than  do  successes.  We  draw 
better  instruction  from  the  records  of  a 
beaten  side.  So  think  the  French  also.  The 
education  now  given  to  the  military  student 
in  the  French  army  is  based  upon  a  new 
official  history  of  the  mighty  contest  of  1870, 
which  teems  with  the  reasons  of  the  many 
failures  they  endured  and  the  lessons  to  be 
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derived  therefrom.  It  is  upon  this  foundation 
of  reverses  and  defeats,  leading  to  collapse, 
that  the  new  army  is  being  trained,  and  the 
pitch  of  perfection  that  has  been  attained 
by  it  is  a  matter  of  world-wide  knowledge. 
They  have  swept  away  all  idea  of  maintain- 
ing a  hastily  levied  citizen  force,  and  resolved 
that  nothing  but  the  best  will  do  for  war. 
What  a  volume  of  records  of  "  regrettable 
incidents,"  surrenders,  and  disasters  we  could 
offer,  not  only  as  lessons  for  tactical  solution 
to  our  students,  but  to  teach  our  admini- 
strators what  penalties  are  exacted  by  a  faulty 
system  of  organisation.  Have  our  military 
schools  ever  heard  the  story  of  Majuba  or 
even  seen  a  sketch  of  it  ?  How  some  400 
British  troops  were  turned  out  of  a  position 
they  deemed  inpregnable  by  some  157  Boer 
marksmen.  Do  they  know  the  reason  of  the 
disaster  ?  Is  there  an  official  military  plan 
of  the  Hill  ?  Could  a  student  not  place  upon 
the  plan  a  paltry  sixty  men  who  would  have 
made  attack  impossible  ?  What  a  lesson  to 
be  learnt !  Majuba  was  a  story  some  eighteen 
years  old  when  we  embarked  on  a  second 
venture    against    the    Boers,    but    I     really 
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believe  that  if  that  plain  lesson  had  been 
studied  and  mastered  by  our  junior  officers, 
we  should  have  been  saved  many  a  like 
misfortune  in  our  latest  effort  in  South 
Africa. 

What  a  library  of  small  volumes  on  the 
''Duffer's  Drift"  line  could  some  of  us  not 
fill,  if  we  had  moral  courage  enough  to  record, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  student  soldier,  not  only 
the  story  of  our  individual  failures,  but  the 
reasons  that  led  up  to  them.  I  know  of  only 
one  such  soldier,  who,  in  a  book  called 
"  Akimfoo  "  (written  by  the  late  Sir  William 
Butler)  records  the  history  of  his  own  ill 
success. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  labour  the  question 
of  the  painful  surrender  after  Majuba. 
Political  weakness  dictated  the  disgrace  put 
upon  an  army  that  had  a  spirit  dying  to  wipe 
out  the  stigma  of  defeat.  Nemesis  twenty 
years  later  dictated  the  bill  of  costs  of  that 
surrender  with  interest  both  in  blood  and 
money,  the  penalty  of  the  huge  error  of  a 
great  man.  "  Great  men  may  no  doubt 
commit  faults,  even  crimes,  with  impunity, 
for  the  lustre  of  their  achievements  throws  a 
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shadow  on  their  errors.  In  such  men  it  is 
recognised  that  all  is  usually  on  a  colossal 
scale,  deeds  and  misdeeds.  As  they  are 
capable  of  gigantic  successes,  they  are  also 
capable  of  stupendous  blunders." 

It  is  the  small  causes  that  produce  the 
great  effects  in  war.  What  guarantee  can 
there  be  for  the  safety  of  a  force  when  the 
outpost  lines,  thrown  out  for  purposes  of 
security,  do  not  know  the  A  B  C  of  their 
duty  ?  More  than  once  in  the  later  stages  of 
our  war  have  I,  as  a  general  officer,  visited 
my  outposts,  and  with  my  orderly  carried 
away  the  arms  of  a  sleeping  sentry  on 
picquet.  Readers  may  say  it  was  a  cruel 
thing  to  do,  leaving  the  man  thus  unarmed  to 
face  a  foe.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  Boers 
knew  too  well  the  value  of  this  soldier 
rubbish.  They  did  not  want  their  lives  ;  they 
sought  only  their  arms,  ammunition,  and 
clothing,  the  sinews  of  war.  Hundreds  of 
ill-trained,  untaught  men  thus  captured  were 
returned  to  us  as  naked  as  when  they  were 
born,  unworthy  of  capture  as  prisoners ;  and 
pushed  as  we  were  for  "men  with  muskets" 
these    so-called     warriors     were     again     re- 
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equipped — some  few  again  to  be  stripped. 
Such  material  is  a  burden  on  the  Supply 
Department,  let  alone  the  cost  to  the  Pay 
Department. 

What  tales  some  of  us  could  tell  who  had 
the  opportunity  of  gauging  the  militar}^  value 
of  the  various  component  parts  of  our  scratch 
army  in  the  middle  and  later  phases  of  our  war! 
The  badly-taught,  badly-officered  Regular, 
certainly  exceptional  but  existing,  the  dull, 
apathetic  Militiaman,  whose  unit  started  for 
the  war  with  its  very  vitals  removed  to  be 
embodied  in  the  Regular  Army,  the  bright, 
intellectual  but  unfinished  article,  the  artisan 
Volunteer  (not  the  draper's  assistant),  and 
the  smart,  well-commanded,  thorough,  and 
eminently  reliable  British  unit — Cavalry, 
Artillery,  or  Infantry :  with  such  a  combi- 
nation of  good,  indifferent,  bad,  and  very  bad 
material,  success  is  a  matter  of  one's  luck  ;  and 
some  of  us  were  undoubtedly  born  under  a 
lucky  star.  The  critic  will  rightly  say  :  "  But 
surely  there  can  be  found  a  place  suited  to 
the  capabilities  of  the  material."  So  you 
would  think. 

Here  is  a  story  of  a  Militia  N.C.O.  whose 
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unit  had  been  six  months  in  the  country.  The 
humour  of  it  is  too  good  to  pass  unrecorded. 
This  warrior's  duty  was  the  guarding  of  an 
important  culvert  on  a  line  of  communica- 
tions, a  permanent  post  of  six  men.  To 
prevent  surprise  a  wire  entanglement  was  run 
round  his  post  and  across  the  bed  (generally 
dry)  of  the  stream.  A  very  severe  storm  had 
swept  the  neighbourhood,  and  my  duty  sug- 
gested an  inspection  to  see  how  the  railway 
line  had  fared.  On  reaching  the  culvert  in 
question  to  see  how  the  obstacles  had 
weathered  the  torrent,  I  noticed  the  entangle- 
ment had  been  swept  down,  but  not  carried 
away.  I  enquired  of  the  corporal  at  the  post 
why  he  had  not  re-erected  it,  for  it  had  been 
down  some  two  days.  He  replied  he  had 
"  had  no  orders  from  his  officer."  This,  if 
correct,  of  course  reflected  much  dereliction 
of  duty  on  the  part  of  that  gentleman,  but  did 
not  impress  one  with  the  intelligence  or 
individuality  of  the  N.C.O.  It  struck  me  his 
ignorance  of  matters  military  might  run  to  the 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  obstacle, 
so  I  enquired  :  "  And  when  you  do  put  it  up 
again  what  do  you  suppose  it  is  for  ?  "     He 
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replied :  "  To  dry  the  men's  blankets  upon,  I 
believe,  sir." 

The  scene  of  operations  in  war  is  not  the 
place  to  teach  men  the  rudiments  of  military 
lore,  to  explain  to  them  the  meaning  of 
military  terms  used  in  matters  of  security  and 
information,  of  such  simple  terms  as  picquet, 
patrol,  rifle-pit,  abattis,  parapet ;  enfilade  fire, 
cross-fire,  defilade,  etc.  Nor  should  the 
practical  experience  of  the  usages  and  methods 
of  warbeunrehearsed  before  units  are  launched 
into  the  field  of  active  operations.  Yet  that 
was  the  task  our  leaders  had  to  face  with  the 
successive  reinforcements  of  human  beings 
that  were  sent  out  to  them  to  carry  on  the 
struggle  against  veterans  of  the  game.  Can 
we  wonder  at  the  number  of  leaders  who 
succumbed  to  nervous  breakdown  under  such 
a  strain  ?  It  may  surprise  the  reader  when  I 
state  that  in  units  of  the  Regular  Army  a 
similar  ignorance  of  the  mysteries  of  defensive 
warfare  was  not  unknown.  The  defensive  is 
never  an  acceptable  role  to  the  Briton,  and  he 
makes  little  or  no  study  of  it.  He  appears  to 
ignore  the  fact  that,  in  the  modern  battlefield, 
defensive  positions  form  a  part  of  offensive 
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action.  I  can  recall  how  in  the  blockhouse 
period  of  the  campaign,  a  regular  unit  in 
charge  of  a  section  of  a  line  was  ordered  to 
dig  a  trench,  as  an  obstacle  to  the  passage  of 
the  enemy,  between  two  adjacent  blockhouses 
in  a  direct  line  in  order  to  ensure  enfilade  fire 
throughout.  The  term  "  enfilade  "  was  ap- 
parently Greek  to  the  unit  commander,  for  on 
inspection  I  found  the  trench  zig-zagged  in 
all  directions,  the  work  being  carried  out 
where  the  soil  yielded  most  willingly  to  the 
spade.  When  the  task  was  straightened  out, 
however,  great  was  my  surprise  to  find  that 
the  officer  living  in  one  blockhouse  had  erected 
his  stone  kitchen  right  in  the  line  of  enfilade 
fire  of  his  own  loopholes,  thus  neutralising  its 
efi"ect. 

These  simple  experiences  are  merely  re- 
corded to  expose  the  childish  errors  which 
may  be  expected  from  untaught  soldiery, 
but  which  not  infrequently  meet  the  punish- 
ment they  invite,  though  that  punishment 
travels  further  than  the  culprit.  The  ex- 
perience of  an  extended  column  on  the  block- 
house lines  was  certainly  a  unique  opportunity 
for   gauging  the  state  of   the  discipline  and 
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interior  economy  of  the  many  units  of  various 
branches  of  our  forces  called  upon  to  perform 
this  defensive  duty.  It  could  not  fail  to  be  a 
thorough  experience,  first  of  the  intelligent 
and  active  supervision  by  the  officer  over  his 
charge  of  a  section  of  four  or  five  blockhouses, 
each  some  800  yards  apart,  and  then  of  the 
maintenance  and  state  of  the  individual 
blockhouses,  and  their  garrisons,  obstacles, 
sanitation,  defences,  etc.,  under  charge  of  a 
N.C.O. 

The  standard  of  discipline  of  a  unit  is  best 
gauged  by  the  standard  maintained  by  its 
N.C.O.'s  when  on  detached  duty  away  from 
the  eye  of  their  officer,  and  undoubtedly  the 
standard  was  a  very  uneven  one.  It  would 
be  grossly  unfair  to  criticise  severely  the 
sections  of  the  lines  held  by  the  Militia — sent 
to  war  as  they  were  with  all  their  best 
material,  the  Militia  reserve,  drafted  into  the 
Regular  forces.  Called  upon  to  feed  the 
Regular  Army  during  war-time  with  young 
officers,  this  emasculated  branch  of  our  forces 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  termed  unreliable  when 
its  companies  were  dispersed  under  charge  of 
incompetent  N.C.O.'s  away  from  the  eye  of 
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the  commander  and  his  adjutant.  Arms  in 
a  disgraceful  state  of  rust,  ammunition  and 
tools  left  lying  about  where  the  work  of  the 
trenches  had  been  carried  on  was  the  rule,  not 
the  exception  ;  added  to  which  the  insanitary 
habits  in  the  blockhouses  themselves  told 
their  own  tale  of  indiscipline.  The  telephone 
alone  could  testify  to  the  alertness  of  the 
sentries  posted  by  night. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  find  among  the  volun- 
teer companies  that  in  the  educated  worker 
and  artisan  of  the  nation  we  have  certainly 
the  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  reliable 
citizen  army.  I  am  not  here  including  the 
five-shilling-a-day  draper's  assistant  who,  poor 
chap,  was  mounted  on  a  horse  he  had  not  been 
taught  either  to  saddle,  groom,  or  ride  ;  who 
was  given  a  new  saddle  and  equipment  w^hich 
advertised  his  status  to  the  Boers,  by  whom 
he  was  soon  to  be  taken  prisoner,  thus  sub- 
scribing liberally  in  arms,  clothing,  and  am- 
munition to  his  foes.  "  As  long  as  you  send 
out  these  new  Yeomanry,"  said  De  Wet,  "so 
long  can  I  keep  on  the  war.  I  have  no  trouble 
about  arms  or  ammunition."  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  many  hundreds  of 
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rifles  and  millions  of  cartridges  were  practi- 
cally delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Boers, 
purely  owing  to  habits  of  indiscipline  in  our 
amateur  soldiery,  quite  independent  of  the 
surrender  of  troops.  I  have  a  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  paying  a  visit  to  the  site  of  the  camp 
of  one  of  these  units  which  had  just  marched 
off  elsewhere.  I  found  lying  on  the  ground 
twenty-seven  rifles,  twenty-seven  saddles,  and 
74,000  rounds  of  ammunition.  They  had 
not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  remove  the 
bolts  from  the  rifles  or  burn  or  bury  the 
ammunition. 

The  volunteer  I  alluded  to  above  was  of  the 
artisan  class,  the  intelligent  mason,  electrician, 
builder,  factory  hand,  engineer,  etc.  ;  the 
man  of  education,  easy  to  teach,  willing  to 
learn,  understanding  the  value  of  discipline, 
who,  when  properly  schooled  in  the  arts  and 
usages  of  war  under  reliable  instructors,  and 
trained  to  the  physical  requirements  of  a 
soldier,  is  a  veritable  tower  of  strength.  Mis- 
fortune will  always  befall  inexperience,  and  I 
can  recall  a  case  where  a  commander  of  a 
Volunteer  Company  who,  with  the  greatest 
intelligence,    had    fortified    and    practically 
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made  impregnable  an  important  siding  on  the 
railway  line,  found  himself  rushed  in  broad 
daylight  by  a  body  of  Boers  simply  because 
his  untrained  eye  could  not  distinguish  foe 
from  friend. 

In  a  prolonged  war  opponents  very  quickly 
take  the  measure  of  each  other.  The  courage 
and  capacity  of  the  leader  is  the  standard  of 
measure,  and  when  both  leaders  are  fairly 
balanced  the  virtue  of  mutual  admiration  and 
respect,  in  some  cases  amounting  to  chivalry, 
is  discovered.  I  experienced  an  instance  of 
this  latter  when  in  command  of  a  long  line 
of  communications  in  South  Africa.  At  an 
important  post  some  distance  from  my  head- 
quarters was  a  company  of  Mounted  Infantry, 
one  of  the  many  of  those  most  reliable  units 
we  possessed,  under  a  brave  and  excellent 
officer,  with  a  subaltern  under  him  of  equal 
merit.  Officers  and  men  were  veritable 
gluttons  for  warfare,  and  they  found  close  by 
a  commando,  under  a  brave  and  capable  leader, 
who  had  similar  tastes.  Unknown  to  me, 
these  foes,  like  knights  of  old,  repeatedly  sent 
challenges  to  come  out  and  fight.  In  one  of 
these  scraps  the  subaltern  fell,  never  to  rise 
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again.  On  the  morn  of  his  funeral,  while  his 
sorrowing  comrades  were  about  to  commit 
the  blanket  shroud  that  held  the  dead  warrior 
to  its  last  resting-place,  a  horseman  was  seen 
approaching  with  a  flag  of  truce  and  a  burden 
in  his  arms.  It  was  a  wreath  of  flowers,  a 
tribute  of  admiration  from  his  chivalrous  foes, 
to  place  upon  the  grave  of  the  fallen  hero. 

Khaki  warfare  may  have  doubled  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  inexperienced  leader,  but  a 
positive  danger  arises  when  we  attempt  to 
launch  into  war  an  Artillery  that  has  not 
been  thoroughly  and  scientifically  trained  and 
commanded  during  peace.  A  short  illustra- 
tion will  uphold  my  contention.  At  one 
period  of  our  late  war  a  battery  of  Artillery 
of  a  militia  type  came  under  my  command. 
They  were  to  the  eye  all  that  a  general  could 
wish :  fine  men,  fine  horses,  good  harness, 
well-fitted,  and  good  equipment  of  guns  and 
carriages.  The  question  I  wanted  answered 
was :  Were  they  gunners  and  drivers  ?  I 
planned  a  combined  field  firing  exercise  with  a 
battalion  of  Infantry,  and  set  a  simple  task 
of  a  direct  attack  atrainst  chalked  marks  on  a 
koppie  some  3,000  yards  distant.   The  Infantry, 
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wide  on  the  flank,  deployed  in  attack  forma- 
tion to  perform  their  task.  The  first  round 
from  the  Artillery  (added  to  a  protest  from 
the  Infantry  Commander)  finished  the  exercise 
so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  for  I  was 
averse  to  incur  casualties  in  a  peace  manoeuvre. 
My  idol  was  shattered  ;  neither  officers  nor 
men  had  the  smallest  conception  of  the 
rudiments  of  fire  discipline  or  fire  tactics,  the 
very  soul  of  a  gunner.  To  cut  the  story 
short,  I  reported  the  state  of  inefficiency  of 
the  battery  to  my  superior  and  begged  for 
instructors  to  be  sent  to  make  the  unit  fit  for 
work  in  the  field.  It  took  some  months  to 
do,  and  later  on  they  acquitted  themselves 
favourably  when  called  upon  to  perform  a 
very  simple  task.  But  is  it  not  criminal  to 
maintain  any  arm  of  warfare  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  when  employed  it  becomes  a 
positive  danger  to  its  comrades  ? 

The  civilian  reader  must  remember  that  to 
lay  a  gun  correctly  and  fuse  its  shell  correctly 
are  two  different  jobs,  but  that  unless  both 
are  most  accurately  carried  out  the  offensive 
intention  of  the  gun  or  battery  commander 
is  frustrated.     Now  the  success  of  both  these 
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duties  depends  very  much  upon  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere.  Those  of  us  who  own  motors 
know  very  well  that  the  car  does  not  run  with 
equal  sweetness  on  two  consecutive  days,  that 
the  mixture  of  air  and  petrol  gas  is  not  con- 
stant, for  the  reason  that  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  is  inconstant  and  ever  changing. 
With  an  internal  combustion  engine  the 
adjustment  of  the  carburettor  solves  the 
problem  of  the  explosive  force  of  the  mixture 
of  air  and  petrol  vapour.  Atmospheric  con- 
ditions in  like  manner  affect  the  strength  of 
the  impulsive  blow  of  a  charge  of  cordite,  and 
the  path  of  a  shell  is  further  affected  by  the 
amount  of  resistance  given  to  the  projectile 
by  the  air.  The  state  of  the  atmosphere  in 
addition  affects  the  rate  of  burning  of  the 
composition  in  the  fuse  that  is  to  explode  the 
shell  at  the  right  moment.  These  combina- 
tions of  difficulties,  which  are  further  dependent 
on  the  height  above  the  sea  on  which  an 
artillery  commander  is  operating,  added  to 
other  trials  of  a  technical  nature,  have  to  be 
mastered  before  a  commander  can  feel  sure 
of  getting  in  an  effective  shell,  and  may  be 
termed  "  the  error  of  the  day."     When  "  the 
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error  of  the  day  "  is  mastered,  the  carburettor 
in  the  hands  of  the  gun  commander  may  be 
said  to  be  adjusted. 

With  the  very  high  velocities  now  en- 
couraged from  field-guns,  it  requires  no 
explanation  to  point  out  how  a  small  error 
in  laying  or  fusing  may  spell  waste  of  am- 
munition or  perhaps  disaster.  The  battery 
commander's  task  only  begins  when  once 
he  has  adjusted  his  carburettor.  He  holds 
the  throttle  and  the  steering  wheel  by  means 
of  his  voice.  Heedless  of  the  shower  of 
hostile  lead  that  may  be  storming  and 
hailing  around  him  from  gun  and  rifle,  he 
deals  his  death-blows  with  lightning  rapidity 
where  and  when  required,  switching  his  fire 
on  and  off  to  points  dictated  by  the  tactical 
task  set  him  by  his  superior,  ever  mindful 
that  his  stream  of  fire  in  combination  with 
that  from  rifles  posted  in  the  selected  fire 
positions  can  alone  give  a  hope  of  success  to 
his  comrades  launched  to  the  assault.  Long 
years  of  training  have  taught  him  that  his 
gunners  will  not  fail  him  so  long  as  men  and 
guns  stand  up  and  ammunition  does  not  give 
out ;  that,  if  disabled,  the  machine  which  he 
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has  perfected  will  run  automatically  with 
another  man  at  the  helm  trained  under  his 
own  eye.  This  standard  of  perfection  in  a 
battery  commander  may  be  attained  in 
fifteen  years — not  under. 

I  ask  my  countrymen  to  picture  to  them- 
selves the  task  feebly  described  above  when 
such  duty  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  amateur 
who  -is  given  an  inferior  weapon  which  is 
handled  by  a  man  as  untrained  as  himself. 
Is  it  a  fair  behest  to  make  not  only  to  himself 
but  to  his  comrades  in  the  advanced  fighting 
line  ?  And  yet  this  is  the  task  set  to  our 
amateur  artillery.  Outranged  by  hostile  gun 
and  rifle,  untrained  to  recognise  friend  from 
foe,  innocent  of  the  tactical  requirements  of  a 
combined  fire  fight,  does  not  the  result  spell 
murder?  Yet  in  this  year  1913,  this  is  what 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  actually  en- 
courages. He  reduces  our  incomparable 
Regular  Artillery  by  six  batteries  which  it 
has  cost  years  to  build  up  and  thousands  of 
pounds  in  the  making,  and  all  for  the  purpose 
of  bolstering  up  an  untrained  branch  of  our 
second  line  which  no  general  ivould  ever  dare  to 
employ  in  the  field. 
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The  few  experiences  narrated  above  will 
enable  a  reader,  however  ignorant  of  military 
lore,  to  form  some  opinion  of  the  value  of  the 
material  which,  being  outside  the  Regular 
Military  Forces  of  the  Crown,  was  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  our  leaders  during  the  last  war 
to  maintain  the  necessary  numbers  in  the 
field.  A  much  needed  reform  has  since  then 
swept  away  this  unorganised  manhood  and 
substituted  a  "  Territorial  Army." 

There  has  been  abundance  of  outside 
criticism  of  this  existing  second  line  of  our 
army.  The  Balkan  war  has  brought  to  light 
all  the  defects  (which  we  had  previously 
learned  ourselves)  which  in  an  army  lead  to 
punishment  and  defeat.  This  outside  criti- 
cism of  the  military  value  of  the  present 
Territorial  Army  is  no  longer  necessary,  for  it 
will  be  criticised  from  within  by  its  own 
members.  A  truly  national  danger !  Indi- 
viduals who  have  reached  the  age  of  reason 
will  search  their  own  hearts  for  arguments 
whether  to  believe  or  disbelieve  what  they 
have  hitherto  been  told  as  to  their  value  as  a 
military  asset,  considering  the  very  limited 
opportunity  they  are  afforded  of  perfecting 
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themselves  in  the  practice  of  arms.  The 
citizen  can  learn  for  himself  how  to  appraise 
war  at  its  face  value.  He  is  told  that  he  will 
not  be  expected  to  join  issue  in  battle  until 
after  the  expiration  of  six  months'  training. 
He  sees  a  war  virtually  concluded  in  as  many- 
weeks,  and  he  sees  an  army  which  suffers 
from  all  the  defects  of  the  system  under  which 
he  is  serving,  humbled  to  the  dust  within  that 
period.  He  will  ask  :  "  Is  it  right  that  I  should 
be  sent  to  war  untaught,  untrained,  undisci- 
plined, outranged  in  gun  and  rifle,  grossly 
under-officered,  to  be  butchered,  routed,  and 
stampeded  within  three  weeks  of  taking  the 
field  ?  "  We  may  expect  a  chorus  of  "  No  !  " 
The  bubble  of  a  half-hearted  voluntary  system 
for  raising  a  citizen  force  has  been  burst  by 
the  latest  picture  placed  before  the  world. 
As  every  individual  in  this  force  is  at  liberty 
to  decide  for  himself,  would  he  be  wrong  in 
declining  the  ordeal  until  properly  fitted  to 
meet  the  supreme  trial  of  war?  If  he  so 
desires  we  must  discover  and  make  use  of  a 
prophylactic  to  meet  the  atrophy  that  over- 
shadows our  second  line.  It  must  be  no 
quack    medicine    this    time    to    combat    the 
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disease.  Our  armour  must  be  without  flaw 
and  must  be  worn  by  the  manhood  of  the 
nation.  Our  greatest  living  soldier  has  put 
his  finger  upon  the  weak  spot  in  our  armour. 
Seamen  and  soldiers  of  past  experience  have 
echoed  the  call  to  duty  which  he  makes  to 
the  manhood  of  our  nation.  Proconsuls  of  the 
empire  re-echo  the  trumpet  sound.  The  mouth 
of  the  professional  sailor  and  soldier  while 
serving  is  muzzled,  for  now  that  the  mantle  of 
preferment  has  fallen  upon  a  political  pole- 
march,  subordinate  officers  would  be  unwise 
to  express  an  opinion  at  variance  with  the 
policy  of  their  chief. 


CHAPTER   II 

AN  APPEAL  TO  OUR  MANHOOD — THE  NEW 
ASPECTS  OF  FOREIGN  PEACE  ESTABLISHMENTS 
THE    VALUE    OF    A    "  KNOCK-OUT  "    BLOW 

THERE  is  more  than  one  reason  for 
this  call  on  our  manhood,  which 
requires  but  few  words  in  justifica- 
tion. The  wheel  of  fortune  so  far  has  been 
kind  to  us  in  the  lessons  set  by  the  late  Balkan 
war,  for  they  have  cost  us  little  and  should 
profit  us  much,  both  from  a  political  and  a 
military  point  of  view.  The  verdict  of  the 
Sword  has  been  given  against  the  followers 
of  the  Prophet.  Our  subjects  in  our  own 
Moslem  empire  must  have  been  awakened 
by  the  lesson  of  the  downfall  of  the  leader  of 
their  faith  in  his  struggle  against  the  heretic 
and  unbeliever.  They  will  now  learn  that 
Allah  will  shield  and  protect  them  only  behind 
the  arm  of  a  Christian  Power,  and  they  must 
be  dull  indeed  if  they  fail  to  realise  that 
disaster  to  their  cause  will  assuredly  follow 
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upon  any  steps  they  may  meditate  for  sub- 
verting the  will  of  the  protecting  power  that 
Allah  has  given  them.  Fate  has  fortunately 
decreed  that  the  lesson  was  not  imposed  by 
the  British  Raj,  and  we  may  hope,  if  the 
lesson  has  been  learnt  aright,  to  bid  adieu  to 
Moslem  unrest  for  a  generation  or  more.  The 
religious  fanatic  will  always  be  a  hidden  mine 
of  trouble,  but  for  political  venture  the  Man 
in  the  Bazaar  has  had  a  rude  awakening. 

But  in  the  severance  of  Moslem  power 
from  the  counsels  of  Europe,  are  we  quite 
sure  that  hydra-like  there  has  not  been  raised 
up  a  twofold  danger?  We  awake  to  find 
nations  hitherto  supposed  to  be  incapable  of 
virility  springing  up  from  the  ashes  of  their 
former  masters  and,  quickened  with  the  glory 
and  halo  of  conquest,  they  now  constitute  a 
new  element  in  weighing  the  scale  of  power 
among  Continental  nations.  The  map  of 
Europe  has  been  changed.  Might  not  the 
map  of  Asia  be  similarly  changed,  owing  to 
the  danger  of  a  dismembered  Turkey  being 
unable  to  keep  upon  its  legs  in  its  provinces 
across  the  Bosphorus  ?  Victory — the  reward 
of  the   self-denial    that   the   Balkan    people 
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practised  in  their  training  to  arms — has  put 
them  upon  their  feet.  They  have  proved 
themselves  and  quitted  themselves  like  men. 
The  germs  of  explosion  that  have  hitherto 
been  the  nightmare  of  Europe  in  the  near 
East  may  henceforth  assume  the  force  of  a 
volcano.  One  single  thread,  the  short  span 
of  life  remaining  to  one  man,  the  ruler  of 
Austria-Hungary,  may  be  said  to  be  the  leash 
that  at  present  holds  the  slip  of  other  dogs  of 
war.  Three  great  Powers  anticipating  the 
severing  of  this  thread  have  wisely  commenced 
their  preparations  to  meet  the  coming  danger. 
The  picture,  not  of  a  dynastic  struggle  but 
of  a  blood  feud,  a  combat  between  Teuton 
and  hybrids  of  Slav  extraction,  is  ready  for  the 
framing.  Powers  that  formerly  thought  them- 
selves secure  behind  the  millions  already 
bearing  arms  have  added  in  number  to  those 
millions  and,  profiting  by  the  lessons  of  this 
war,  have  set  to  work  to  perfect  the  efficiency 
and  machinery  of  their  armies  by  the  simple 
process  of  prolonging  the  period  of  military 
service.  The  peace  strength  of  their  units 
is  more  identical  with  their  war  establish- 
ments.    They  have  realised  that    the  fewer 
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Reserve  men  there  are  in  the  ranks  the  higher 
the  efficiency  and  consequently  the  better 
the  chances  of  winning  the  first  battle.  The 
imperative  necessity  of  insuring  that  the  first 
blow  shall  be  a  veritable  thunderbolt  and 
possibly  a  "  knock-out  "  is  recognised  as  the 
soundest  and  most  economical  basis  for 
organisation.  They  realise  that  with  huge 
peace  strengths,  the  orders  for  marching  to 
the  frontier  can  be  simultaneous  with  those 
for  mobilisation.  The  training  for  the  race 
for  mobilisation  has  begun ;  the  entrance  fee 
is  heavy  but  the  stakes  are  national  existence 
itself.  The  gear  in  the  machinery  of  war 
must  admit  of  starting  at  top  speed,  and  the 
supply  of  driving  power  can  only  end  with 
the  last  breath  of  the  last  man  in  the  nation. 
This  is  the  latest  lesson  that  has  been  offered 
to  Continental  Powers,  and  they  have  ac- 
cepted it.  Will  the  man  in  our  street  profit 
by  the  military  lesson  set  before  him  ?  We 
doubt  it ;  for  he  has  already  once  himself 
paid  heavily  for  similar  teaching,  and  yet  has 
forgotten  the  lesson.  It  is  barely  fourteen 
years  since  our  nation  sent  forth  its  greatest 
soldier   from  a   country,    the   richest  in    the 
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world,  with  a  population  of  40,000,000,  to 
conquer  80,000  farmers.  It  took  us  as  many 
years  to  finish  the  task  as  the  Balkan  States, 
with  their  7,000,000  only,  have  taken  in 
months  to  break  the  back  of  their  vastly 
greater  task. 

This  soldier  has  made  no  secret  of  putting 
his  finger  upon  the  weak  spot  in  the  armour 
given  to  him  for  his  task,  and  his  verdict  has 
been  confirmed  by  a  Royal  Commission. 

Which  is  the  greater  sin  ?  To  decline  to 
profit  by  experience  gained  and  advice  given, 
or  to  belittle  the  man  to  whom  you  entrusted 
the  task  ? 

There  may  be  latent  patriotism,  but  of 
what  service  is  it  if  it  be  only  in  hiding  ? 
Undoubtedly  a  notoriously  bad  example  of 
patriotism  comes  from  the  higher  stratum  of 
our  society.  We  see  this  in  the  period  of  train- 
ing of  our  splendid  little  force  of  Regulars 
when,  in  the  culminating  point  of  army 
manoeuvres,  movements  are  hampered  by 
so-called  sportsmen  who  prefer  pheasants  to 
patriotism,  and  effectually  bar  instruction  in 
the  latest  phase  of  war  teaching.  Of  course 
such  people  cannot  recognise  that  woods  and 
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coverts  can  alone  shelter  troops  from  the 
reconnoitring  eye  of  the  airman.  They 
fail  to  realise  that  deception  in  war  is  a 
master  move,  and  that  wood  fighting  must 
become  a  feature  in  combat,  the  most  trying 
of  all  fights.  If,  however,  landlords  and 
owners  and  shooting  tenants  cannot  grasp 
these  points  as  necessary  features  of  training 
to  arms,  they  should  be  made  to  do  so. 
Both  our  Manoeuvre  and  Billeting  Acts  are 
grandmotherly  in  their  practice. 

Then  again,  how  feeble  are  the  efforts 
made  in  our  schools  to  preach  this  duty  of 
patriotism  to  the  rising  generation.  With 
the  long  roll  of  glorious  victory  in  the  pages 
of  our  history,  what  a  chance  for  inspiration  ; 
and  yet  we  find  people  in  our  midst  who 
positively  decry  the  idea.  Here  is  an  ex- 
perience in  this  matter  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
is  not  universal. 

On  the  2ist  October  last  I  rode  round  a  cir- 
cumference of  some  fifteen  to  twenty  miles 
visiting  the  neighbouring  schools  to  see  if  the 
memory  of  Trafalgar  was  being  properly  and 
adequately  respected.  When  I  got  off  my 
horse  to  digest  my  notes,  I  found  that  it  was 
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exceptional  to  find  a  Union  Jack  flying  at  the 
school  masthead.  One  master  had  appar- 
ently no  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  Trafalgar. 
I  must  say  that  the  masters  one  and  all 
promised  at  the  mid-day  hour  to  turn  out 
the  children  to  salute  the  flag  and  sing 
"  Rule  Britannia."  But  is  it  not  sad  to 
realise  what  a  number  of  enemies  I  shall 
certainly  make  if  they  chance  to  read  of  this 
unauthorised  procedure  ? 

In  how  many  of  our  public  schools  is  the 
National  Anthem  sung  at  the  conclusion  of 
Sunday  chapel  ?  Not  one,  I  believe — not 
even  in  Wellington  College !  And  yet  how 
true  a  prayer  its  words  contain. 

What  a  triumph  to  the  memory  of  our 
brave  ones  when  foreign  rulers  make  use  of  a 
story  of  British  discipline  to  infuse  patriotism 
into  the  hearts  of  their  subjects ;  yet  how 
many  of  our  own  children  know  the  story  of 
the  wreck  of  the  Birkenhead  ?  How  many  of 
their  fathers  know  that  that  tale  ot  heroism 
was,  by  order  of  a  monarch,  read  at  the  head 
of  every  Prussian  regiment  ?  Are  these  ex- 
amples of  duty  set  by  our  gallant  men  of  no 
value  to  a  rising  generation,  nursed  as  it  is 
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with  only  a  care  for  its  intellectual  and  worldly 
future  ? 

Is  the  splendid  and  glorious  example  of 
devotion  and  love  of  duty  set  by  the  brave 
Oates  not  to  be  immortalised  in  verse  for  the 
example  and  benefit  of  the  youth  of  the 
country  ?  "  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than 
this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends."  What  a  theme  for  a  poet  laureate ! 
What  a  subject  for  a  children's  hymn  !  What 
words  to  carve  upon  the  pedestal  of  his 
statue ! 

The  months  of  October  and  November, 
igi2,  embrace  in  three  weeks  the  reddest  page 
of  European  history.  They  tell  the  tale  of 
triumph  of  patriots  who  have  sacrificed  their 
freedom  for  the  purpose  of  training  to  meet 
the  supreme  test  of  national  virtue.  Who  in 
the  face  of  their  triumph  is  bold  enough  to 
say  that  martial  virtues  do  not  play  a  vital 
part  in  the  health  and  honour  of  every  people  ? 
"  We  are  likely  to  fall  under  the  will  of 
another  unless  we  maintain  our  own  power." 
"  You  cannot  regard  inaction  from  the  same 
point  of  view  as  others  do  unless  you  mean 
to    make   your  institutions    conform    to    the 
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pattern  of  theirs."  So  said  Alcibiades.  The 
habits  of  individual  liberty  in  England  cannot, 
unless  provoked,  accept  the  heavy  yoke  of 
organisation.  Those  habits  fostered  by  self- 
indulgence  are  gradually  but  surely  leading  to 
a  demand  for  free  bread  and  cinematographs. 
The  passion  for  pleasure  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  very  fetish  with  all  classes.  The  ex- 
ample of  the  rich,  "  the  waste  products  of 
prosperity,"  with  its  craze  for  costly  and 
luxurious  life,  its  craving  for  newspaper  adver- 
tisement, its  passion  to  read  in  print  that 
they  with  others  have  enjoyed  an  unwhole- 
some gorge  at  a  fashionable  restaurant ;  with 
its  open  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  conception 
of  the  performance  of  any  duty  to  the  State 
that  entails  the  slightest  personal  sacrifice,  is 
working  incalculable  mischief.  The  taint 
spreads  to  the  classes  below  them,  and  leads 
them  to  live  a  life  above  their  means.  The 
mania  for  picture  palaces,  football  matches, 
and  other  distractions  has  so  blinded  the 
worker  that  when  he  awakes  from  his  craze 
he  finds  his  task  handled  by  other  toilers. 
When  in  a  maritime  country  that  for  centuries 
has  built  ships  for  the  use  of  the  world,  we 
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find  that  the  condition  of  the  labour  market 
is  so  unstable  that  huge  orders  have  to  be 
placed  abroad,  there  must  with  all  reason  be 
a  question  to  ask.  Would  not  the  task  of 
social  amelioration,  the  duty  of  all  govern- 
ments, be  lightened  if  they  first  of  all  cleared 
away  the  craving  for  the  thousands  of  hogs- 
heads of  beer  and  hundreds  of  tons  of  betting 
slips,  which  mop  up  the  weekly  earnings  of 
our  toilers  freed  by  legislation  to  indulge  in 
those  passions  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  ? 
Relaxations  are  not  necessarily  harmful, 
but  when  they  are  constantly  and  universally 
sought  they  must  surely  become  injurious  to 
the  national  life.  They  must,  unless  checked 
in  time,  enslave  England,  the  birthplace  of 
Liberty,  with  the  bonds  that  before  now  have 
proved  an  empire's  doom.  Rome  had  been 
built  up  on  character,  and  on  every  stone 
that  went  to  rear  the  edifice  the  chisel  had 
cut  deeply  two  words :  "  Discipline "  and 
"  Duty." 

On  the  confines  of  his  empire,  away  from 
hearth  and  home  did  the  Roman  pay  tribute 
to  the  value  of  the  lesson  ingrained  in  him. 
It  took  even  the  form  of  worship,  to  judge  by 
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what  the  spade  has  revealed  to  us.  During 
recent  excavations  near  the  Roman  wall  that 
traverses  the  North  of  England  was  found  an 
altar.  On  it  was  cut  the  simple  token  :  "  To 
the  discipline  of  Augustus."  With  the  degen- 
eration of  character  began  the  moral  ruin  of 
Rome.  Robustness  and  virility  became  un- 
dermined by  prosperity  and  self-indulgence, 
and  in  the  renovation  of  her  character  lay  the 
one  hope  of  her  salvation.  She  declined  the 
task  of  self-surrender  and  service,  and  Rome, 
like  Carthage,  the  conqueror  and  conquered, 
were  both  in  turn  conquered  by  their  own  in- 
firmities. Are  we  not  drifting  to  the  climax 
which  called  forth  the  forcible  words  of 
Mirabeau  with  which  he  scathed  his  country- 
men :  "  Are  you  so  sure  in  the  inestimable 
miseries  which  such  a  catastrophe  as  invasion 
would  pour  out  upon  the  country,  that  so 
many  hungry  men  will  leave  you  to  enjoy 
calmly  luxuries  of  which  you  have  refused  to 
diminish  the  quantity  or  to  impoverish  the 
quality  ?  No,  you  will  perish,  and  the  loss  of 
your  honour  will  not  save  for  you  one  of  your 
detestable  indulgences.  You  will  all  be  en- 
gulfed in  the  universal  ruin,  and   those  most 
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interested  in  making  the  sacrifice  demanded 
by  the  occasion  are  you  yourselves." 

Our  two  latest  Ministers  of  War  have  left  on 
record  that  "  Only  after  another  war  will  the 
nation  accept  compulsory  service."  The 
war  has  come,  but  not  in  this  country,  there- 
by giving  them  a  loophole  for  retractation  or 
prevarication. 

Do  our  people  want  reminding  that  no 
nation  is  the  absolute  master  of  events  ? 
that  all  nations  are  encompassed  by  rival 
interests,  and  that  those  which  are  the  most 
resolutely  pacific  must  be  strong  enough  to 
be  able  to  defend  against  all  aggression  their 
material  and  moral  inheritance  ?  When  will 
our  manhood  learn  "  to  quit  themselves  like 
men  "  ? 


CHAPTER     III 

THE    SKELETON     ARMY — OUR    CHICKEN     HEARTS 

THANKS  to  Lord  Haldane  we  are 
fortunate  indeed  in  possessing  the 
framework  on  which  to  build  and 
clothe  with  flesh  and  blood  a  structure  that 
would  entitle  us  to  the  respect,  not  only  of 
the  world  but  of  our  brethren  across  the  seas ; 
but  unlike  these  latter  we  still  shirk  the  duty 
of  fully  and  adequately  covering  the  frame- 
work. 

Base  metal  should  have  no  place  in  armour, 
and  danger  is  doubled  if  the  suit  thus  forged 
is  incomplete.  We  seem  to  be  content  to 
risk  unequal  chances  should  we  be  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  trial  of  combat.  Such 
gambling  invites  aggression,  and  only  when 
it  does  come  will  our  apathetic,  war-blind 
country  realise  what  an  enormous  flaw  there 
is  in  its  armour.  It  was  told  that  fact  in 
plain  words  by  a  Royal  Commission  ten  years 
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ago,  after  the  experience  of  an  inglorious 
war. 

No  part  of  our  National  Forces  learnt  more 
and  profited  more  by  that  lesson  and  experi- 
ence than  did  our  Regular  Army.  Time- 
honoured  systems  of  organisation,  of  adminis- 
tration, of  command,  were  swept  away  to  give 
place  to  reasoning  common  sense  to  meet  the 
task  demanded  by  brain  working  against  brain 
when  armed  nations  meet  in  conflict.  One 
terrible  clog  still  fetters  the  completion  of  the 
task  of  any  thorough  reform.  The  strength 
of  the  land  and  sea  forces  remains  a  factor  in 
party  politics.  The  structure  one  party  builds 
up  is  in  peril  from  its  opponents  when  suc- 
ceeding to  political  power.  So  far  as  party 
government  has  affected  imperial  and  military 
policy  its  influence  has  been  all  for  the  bad, 
because  it  has  been  all  against  continuity. 
What  a  danger  to  national  security  and  what 
a  lever  for  an  opponent  in  war  ! 

Looking  back  for  the  past  fifty  years  the 
Liberal  party  has  unquestionably  done  by  far 
the  better  part  in  reform  of  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  nation.  The  abolition  of  purchase,  the 
introduction  of  short  service,  both  of  them  the 
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foundation  of  any  hope  of  success  in  army 
reform,  were  carried  out  by  Lord  Cardwell, 
in  spite  of  opposition  majorities  in  parlia- 
ment, by  drastic  "  Orders  in  Council."  Lord 
Haldane,  the  greatest  War  Minister  we  have 
had  since  the  days  of  Cardwell,  has  given  us 
a  scheme  on  which  to  build  a  citizen  army, 
but  he  is  short  of  bricks,  and  his  heart  fails 
him  to  demand  from  the  nation  the  necessary 
quota.  Would  that  this  struggle  between  the 
representatives  of  the  people  was  decided 
once  and  for  all  on  the  foundation  of  our 
requirements,  which  are  recognised  as  a 
national  duty ! 

A  War  Minister's  first  care,  as  matters  now 
stand,  is  no  longer  efficiency ;  it  is  numbers, 
however  inefficient  they  may  be.  He  struggles 
for  heads,  and  as  many  heads  as  he  can 
cram  on  paper.  He  does  not  hesitate,  if  he 
can  so  manage,  to  count  them  twice  over. 
Here  is  the  latest  effort : 

*'  Circ.  Memorandum  No.  429  W.  O. 
London  29  Nov.,  1912.  Questions  having 
arisen  whether  members  of  Voluntary  Aid 
Detachments  should  be  allowed  to  join  the 
National  Reserve,  I  am  commanded  by  the 
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Army  Council  to  inform  you  that  there  is  no 
objection  to  members  of  Voluntary  Aid 
Detachments  joining  the  National  Reserve  or 
vice  versa.     Signed,  E.  D.  Ward." 

There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
individuals  so  disposed  to  serve  (not  that 
either  of  these  branches  are  at  present  worth 
consideration)  will  be  counted  twice  over  in 
the  balance  sheet  offered  to  the  British  public 
of  our  assets  for  war.  This  balance  sheet 
will  be  immensely  inflated  by  the  addition  of 
some  200,000  men  of  the  misnamed  "  National 
Reserve,"  a  force  at  present  of  mere  papier 
mache  strength,  without  arms,  clothing, 
equipment,  organisation,  or  officers.  It  has 
been  promised  some  form  of  official  recog- 
nition and  organisation,  but  the  pigeon-hole 
of  I  O  U's  still  shelters  the  assurance.  It 
figures  on  the  circumference  of  the  large  army 
sham  like  a  secondary  lunar  rainbow  which, 
as  we  well  know,  is  very  rarely  seen. 

Great  Powers  whose  philosophers,  lawyers, 
scientists,  and  legislators  have  in  their  youth 
passed  through  the  national  military  mill 
cannot  fail  to  have  their  minds  influenced 
and  their  characters  moulded  by  the  thought 
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of  the  worship  of  the  Fatherland  before  all, 
and  the  maintenance  of  its  flag  as  the  first 
duty  of  a  citizen.  Our  legislators  and 
Ministers  have  another  axe  to  grind,  which 
they  are  well  paid  to  sharpen,  but  they  take 
good  care  that  military  obscuration  forms  one 
of  the  features  of  their  duties  to  the  State. 
Ministers  of  both  parties  who  handle  the 
reins  of  the  machinery  of  war  are  equally 
capable  of  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  any  of 
the  public  who  are  anxious  concerning  the 
security  of  the  empire. 

In  their  statements  in  Parliament  they  steer 
a  course  between  the  pillars  of  truth  and  the 
pitfalls  of  party  policy.  They  offer  a  jigsaw 
figure  puzzle  in  presenting  estimates,  not 
hesitating  to  count  numbers  twice  over  where 
they  can  so  attempt,  and  seem  to  take  a  pride 
in  gambling  with  a  very  narrow  margin  of 
capital  in  questions  of  national  safety.  The 
Minister,  shielding  himself  behind  the  veil  of 
a  general  staff,  responds  to  the  various  conun- 
drums set  to  him  by  Members  of  the  House 
at  question  time,  in  ministerial  language 
which  the  professional  framers  of  the  answers 
often  fail  to  recognise.     The  present  exponent 
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of  this  art  has,  perhaps,  outdone  his  prede- 
cessor, for  he  has  added  to  his  other  qualifi- 
cations the  title  of  optimist.  Optimism  is 
a  blood-relation  to  pride,  and  when  in  history- 
has  pride  avoided  a  fall  ?  No  nation  paid  a 
greater  penalty  than  ours  did  in  its  last  ven- 
ture at  war.  Not  one  single  man  in  the 
empire,  from  the  Grand  Field  Marshal  that  we 
carried  to  his  well-earned  rest  this  year  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  to  the  youngest  drummer- 
boy  of  the  army,  but  believed  that  we  were 
about  to  enjoy  a  walk-over  when  embarking 
to  meet  the  challenge  thrown  down  to  us  from 
South  Africa  in  1899.  What  an  unhappy 
venture  it  was  we  know  well. 

In  these  days  when  social  amelioration  is 
the  policy  of  vote-catching  politicians,  who  are 
blinded  to  every  sense  of  duty  except  keeping 
their  party  in  power,  the  difficulty  of  persuading 
the  multitude  to  a  sense  of  their  first  duty  to 
the  State  becomes  daily  more  accentuated. 
Contrast  the  halting,  spiritless  statements  of  a 
Minister  trying  to  prop  up  a  part  of  a  military 
system  which  he  knows  in  his  heart  is  next  to 
rotten,  and  which  he  himself,  when  fresh  from 
his   experiences   on   active   service,   declared 
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must  be  mended,  with  the  plain,  outspoken 
declaration  of  a  statesman  who  sincerely 
believes  in  his  subject.  These  are  the  words 
of  the  German  Imperial  Chancellor  in 
defending  his  Bill  for  the  increase  of  the 
German  Army : 

*'  History  knows  of  no  people  which  came 
to  disaster  because  it  had  exhausted  itself  in 
the  making  of  its  defences,  but  history  knows 
of  many  peoples  which  have  perished  because, 
living  in  prosperity  and  luxury,  they  neglected 
their  defences.  A  people  which  thinks  that  it 
is  not  rich  enough  to  maintain  its  armaments 
shows  merely  that  it  has  played  its  part.  I 
beg  you  to  look  beyond  all  difficulties  and  to 
hold  fast  to  the  single  idea — if  anybody 
menaces  our  house  and  home  we  stand  ready 
to  the  last  man." 

Our  present  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
probably  a  good  soldier  spoilt  by  inoculation 
with  the  diseases  of  politics,  has  in  his  heart, 
one  feels  sure,  the  same  sentiments  as  the 
German  Chancellor.  Some  day  when  we  are 
pushed  to  extremes  these  sentiments  will  again 
find  expression  from  his  lips,  as  they  once  did 
when  red-hot   from  war.     From  words  pro- 
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nounced  in  Parliament  we  fear  he  has  still 
much  to  learn.  Let  us  hope  that  his  children 
will  some  day  teach  him  the  date  and  the 
signification  of  the  simple  term  "  Empire 
Day." 

When  the  "single  idea"  which  focussed 
itself  in  the  brain  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor 
of  Germany  is  absent  from  the  thoughts  of  a 
nation,  when  not  the  last  but  the  first  man  is 
unready  to  defend  his  house  and  home,  we 
may  well  ask :  Is  the  so-called  manhood  of  that 
nation  justified  in  sharing  the  joys  of  victory 
with  those  few  who  earn  laurels  for  their 
country  ?  You  may  be  certain  that  such  people 
will  disown  the  slur  and  onus  of  defeat  should 
it  come,  will  be  unsparing  in  their  criticism 
and  possibly  seek  out  a  victim  on  which  to 
wreak  their  displeasure. 

Both  victory  and  defeat  demand  the 
exercise  of  discipline  in  a  high  degree. 
One  must  have  experienced  both  to  appraise 
the  positive  necessity  of  the  study  of  this 
essential  of  military  training.  How  vividly 
can  I  recall  the  hour  when  we  leaders  who 
served  under  the  defender  of  Ladysmith 
were    summoned    by    him    to    hear    of    the 
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disappointing  result  of  the  first  attempt 
for  our  relief.  The  brave,  heroic,  chivalrous 
Sir  George  White,  himself  the  first  to 
acknowledge  his  own  chastisement,  the 
penalty  of  a  grave  error  in  initial  strategy, 
told  us  in  brief  words,  not,  mark  you,  that  Sir 
Redvers  Duller  had  been  defeated,  but  that 
"  he  had  been  unsuccessful,"  adding  further 
that  the  message  ran :  "  I  fear  it  will  be  another 
month  before  I  can  make  a  fresh  attempt." 
What  a  lesson,  in  this  last  passage,  of  a  want 
of  organisation  in  our  army  !  A  loss  of  under 
1,100  men  in  its  first  fight  at  Colenso,  and 
unable  to  renew  an  effort  under  a  month ! 
With  a  word  from  our  chief  to  break  the 
purport  of  the  message  to  the  officers  and  men 
under  our  command,  and  a  caution  that  we 
should  have  to  tighten  our  belts  and  exercise 
patience,  we  were  dismissed.  Not  a  soul  of 
the  13,000  men  in  the  beleagured  garrison  was 
disheartened  or  distressed.  What,  however, 
did  concern  and  surprise  them  was  the  dismay 
that  they  heard  was  displayed  by  their 
countrymen  at  home.  Two  nights  after 
Colenso  the  low  clouds  that  hung  over  the 
cockpit  which  lay  between  the   two   British 
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forces  under  Duller  and  White  were  brightened 
by  the  spasmodic  gleams  of  a  powerful 
searchlight.  Dot,  dash  ;  dot,  dash,  dot ;  dot, 
etc.,  flashed  on  the  humid  veil  and  spelt  out 
a  message  recording  the  news  of  the  reverses 
and  checks  at  Stormberg,  Magersfontein,  and 
elsewhere.  But  worse,  much  worse,  was  to 
come :  "  They  are  going  to  have  a  day  of 
humiliation  in  England."  Good  heavens ! 
had  it  come  to  that  ? 

There  come  moments — seldom,  one  hopes 
— when  men  feel  justified  in  cursing,  not  the 
land  of  their  birth,  but  the  chicken  hearts 
that  people  it.  If  such  a  whine  is  to  come 
from  a  nation  that  has  suffered  a  paltry  loss 
of  3,000  of  its  sons  in  killed  and  wounded 
within  a  black  week  in  three  engagements, 
what  sort  of  wail  may  be  expected  if  the  loss 
list  totals  some  20,000  in  the  first  engagement 
of  our  Expeditionary  Force?  We  surely 
have  some  work  before  us  to  steel  and 
discipline  the  heart  of  the  nation  to  face  this 
possibility.  Some  device  must  be  evolved  to 
close  the  mouths  of  the  *'  Stop  the  War " 
Party,  which  would  assuredly  open  wide 
under   such  eventualities.     The  device   is  in 
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the  hands  of  the  people  themselves,  a  means 
which  will  make  assurance  of  success  so 
doubly  sure  that  such  cowards'  voices  will  be 
drowned  in  the  loud  paeans  of  victory,  the 
shouts  of  a  manhood  who  have  learned  how 
to  "quit  themselves  like  men." 

Three  simple  lessons  we  learn  from 
BuUer's  pithy  message  to  White :  the  shallow 
reservoir  of  trained  manhood  we  have  to  rely 
on  when  blood  begins  to  flow ;  the  potent 
value  of  discipline  in  facing  reverse  with 
equanimity ;  the  number  of  faint  hearts  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  nation.  No  com- 
mander would  attempt  to  shake  the  moral  of 
his  army  by  employing  the  words  "  defeat"  or 
"  retreat "  in  his  bulletins,  even  if  circumstances 
compel  a  retrograde  movement ;  but  a  British 
commander  ever  lives  in  dread  that  his 
countrymen,  hundreds  of  miles  away,  will  do 
so  for  him.  I  well  remember  how  Wolseley, 
his  little  force  spent  by  five  days  of  incessant 
fighting  in  the  dense  bush  of  Ashanti, 
officers  and  men  sodden  with  fever,  all 
weakened  by  life  in  the  deep  swamps  on 
the  march  to  Kumasi,  having  reached  his 
goal,  knowing  that  he  could  go  no  farther  but 
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that  he  must  hasten  back  to  save  the  lives  of 
his  men  from  the  fiend  of  disease,  published 
in  his  marching  orders :  "  The  force  will 
advance  to-morrow."  What  a  proud  spirit ! 
Great  was  the  consternation  of  the  war 
correspondents  at  the  audacity  of  the  inten- 
tion, only  to  be  relieved  when  they  saw  the 
head  of  the  brave  little  column  countermarch 
through  the  burning  capital  of  King  Koffee 
back  towards  the  coast — and  ships — and 
home. 

In  a  nation  like  our  own,  whose  manhood 
shirks  the  very  first  duty  of  a  citizen  to  his 
country,  one  can  hardly  expect  that  the 
population  will  be  schooled  to  face  a  sudden 
reverse  to  its  navy,  or  a  heavy  counterblow 
to  its  army  in  the  event  of  a  war.  An 
unreasoning  general  alarm  in  the  public  mind 
seriously  embarrassing  the  Government  in 
office  might  degenerate  into  a  veritable  panic. 
Panic  is  the  outcome  of  the  absence  of  con- 
sidered preparation  to  meet  an  eventuality. 
It  is  not  contagious ;  it  is  infectious,  travel- 
ling through  the  air  with  the  speed  of  wireless 
telegraphy.  I  once  experienced  it  in  a  mild, 
a  very  mild,  form  ;  but  the  illustration  must 
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be  my  apology  for  recording  it.  In  January, 
1879,  I  lay  with  an  army  of  10,000  men  out- 
side the  walls  of  Jellalabad,  halted  in  its 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  for  political  reasons. 
Brave  old  Sam  Browne  was  our  chief,  a 
hero  well  tried  in  many  a  combat,  whose 
main  training  in  war  was  the  go-ahead  system 
of  the  Indian  of  old ;  perhaps  more  of  a 
Picton  than  a  modern  general — a  not  un- 
common type  of  that  period.  The  force  lay, 
as  it  were,  in  peaceful  cantonments  spread 
out  over  a  vast  area  without  one  single 
military  consideration  beyond  hygiene.  Out- 
posts did  not  exist  except  in  name.  The 
ordinary  regimental  quarter  guards  seemed  to 
offer  sufficient  security.  It  is  true  that  two 
months  previously  this  army  had  squandered 
a  hostile  force  at  Ali  Musjid,  but  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  turbulent  and  unruly  tribes 
might  have  suggested  that  more  than  ordinary 
military  precautions  were  advisable.  Our 
chief  was  probably  lulled  into  believing  in 
the  perfect  security  of  his  camp  by  the 
optimistic  reports  of  his  political  adviser,  the 
unfortunate  Cavagnari.  One  evening  a  wire 
flashed  the  news  of  the  surprise  and  annihila- 
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tion  of  a  British  force  similarly  encamped  in 
fancied  security  8,000  miles  away.  What  a 
Zulu  tribe  could  do  at  Islandwana  surely  an 
Afghan  independent  clan  could  attempt. 
Next  morning  we  were  digging  for  bare  life, 
and  the  paramount  military  duties  of  informa- 
tion and  security  were  demanded  and  enacted. 
The  disaster  to  our  comrades  in  South  Africa 
had  brought  us  back  to  a  sense  of  our  short- 
comings. 

The  surest  way  to  meet  a  difficulty — social, 
economic,  or  military — is  to  anticipate  it. 
What  tales  of  panic  do  we  not  read  of  in 
current  and  everyday  history :  the  appalling 
scene  in  the  gay  Fancy  Bazaar  in  Paris,  the 
countless  tragedies  in  theatres,  cinema  shows, 
and  churches,  the  wild  rush  of  stricken,  craven, 
undisciplined  soldiery  at  Kirk  Kilisse  and 
Lule  Burgas,  the  wilder  stampede  so  graphi- 
cally described  by  Zola  of  thousands  of  rider- 
less horses  at  Sedan,  trampling  down  hundreds 
of  human  beings  in  their  frenzied  strides — all 
and  each  of  these  disasters  preventable  by 
anticipation.  The  more  thoughtless  and 
careless  a  people  the  greater  the  volume  of 
the  infection.     We  have  not,  however,  as  yet 
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reached  such  a  state  of  incapacity  that  we 
cannot  undertake  the  task  of  preparation  and 
foresee  the  consequences  of  such  dire,  un- 
reasonable alarm.  The  question  is,  how  and 
when  to  begin  the  task. 


CHAPTER    IV 

OFFICERS THE     BED-ROCK    OF    AN     ARMY     AND 

NAVY 

WE  may  justly  boast  that  no  nation 
in  the  world  is  at  present  better 
endowed  than  is  ours  with  the 
ingredients  for  making  a  concrete  on  which  to 
build  the  foundation  of  an  unrivalled  citizen 
army.  Unfortunately  we  fail  to  exploit  in 
any  way  any  single  one  of  the  component 
parts  that  should  make  that  solid  foundation. 
The  first  and  most  imperative  requisite  in 
a  military  force  must  be,  of  course,  the  officer, 
plentiful  in  number  and  unfailing  in  quality. 
Our  public  schools  with  their  excellent  system 
of  character  training  should  be  able  to  provide 
an  unlimited  supply.  We  utilise  only  a  frac- 
tion of  these  youths  in  a  half-hearted  manner 
by  means  of  the  formation  of  Officers'  Training 
Corps,  and  the  training  goes  very  little  further 
than  a  mere  muster  of  names  and  an  off-week 
in  camp.     There  are  welcome  signs  from  our 
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two  leading  universities  of  a  change  of  spirit 
which  leads  towards  the  conception  of  the 
performance  of  a  national  duty.  What  steps 
are  our  rulers  taking  to  foster  this  spirit 
among  these  scholars  ?  None,  it  is  to  be 
feared.  They  will  assuredly  allow  the  fire  of 
patriotism  to  fizzle  out,  apparently  unwilling 
to  meet  and  face  the  prospect  of  a  flame.  A 
course  of  training  in  the  military  mill  before 
being  launched  into  the  world  will  do  no  harm 
to  any  youth,  and  should  give  us  a  bedrock 
on  which  to  rely  for  leaders  in  our  Citizen 
Army. 

There  are  countless  professions  which,  in 
their  following,  foster  habits  insensibly  ac- 
quired that  should  be  of  service  to  a  man 
called  upon  to  lead  others.  There  is  a 
"  Capax  Imperio,"  so  rightly  named  by  Lord 
Cromer,  a  virtue  peculiarly  British,  that  is 
found  in  our  young  men  when  they  are  put 
upon  their  trial  in  independent  and  self-reliant 
conditions.  I  have  a  great  belief  in  the 
courage  and  capacity  for  leadership  among 
the  youths  of  our  country,  if  we  can  only 
catch  hold  of  them.  There  are  thousands  of 
them  who,  I    feel   sure,  will  prove   by  their 
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example  that  when  pushed   to   it   they  will 
willingly  die  for  their  country.     What  better 
proof  of  this  than  the  story  of  the  youths  in 
Claude  Martin's  famous  school  at  Lucknow, 
and  their  share  of  its  defence  in  the  Martiniere  ? 
But  we  want  something  more — we  want  the 
sacrifice  of  each  one  of  these  young,  brave 
lives  to  be  at  the  expense  of  twenty  hostile 
lives,  a  cost  to  the  enemy  of  the  experience 
of  meeting  men  who  are  not  only  brave  but 
trained  to  discipline  and  knowledge  of  war, 
men  who  put   their   brains   as  well  as  their 
hearts  into   a   fight.     There    may   be   many 
latent  heroes  even  among  the  army  of  those 
youths    we    class    as    "  wasters."     You   can 
appraise  no  man  at  his  proper  worth  until  he 
is  tried.     I  can  recall  two  men,  both  civilians, 
distinctly  not  wasters,  but  men  without  train- 
ing, both   now  in   the    House  of  Commons, 
who  served  under  me  in  the  late  South  African 
war,  who,  at  the  particular  military  duty  to 
which    I    allocated   them,  were   a   head   and 
shoulders     better     than     their     professional 
soldier  comrades. 

What   hundreds   of  our  youths  there  are 
who,  having  no  pronounced  aspirations,  only 
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want  their  minds  made  up  for  them !  A 
national  service  to  the  country  leads  to  a 
national  union  of  castes  hitherto  unknown  to 
each  other,  which,  if  properly  directed,  must 
conduce  to  a  patriotic  aspiration.  Out  of  the 
yearly  contribution  to  manhood  which  our 
mothers  offer  surely  we  can  find  many  bright 
gems  when  the  mass  is  in  the  process  of 
milling  in  the  military  machine.  It  is  from 
these  prizes  we  must  choose  our  supplementary 
leaders  for  our  Citizen  Army. 

Can  we  afford  to  throw  away  the  lessons 
on  this  matter  offered  to  us  by  the  old  masters 
of  the  world  ?  The  success  of  the  Roman 
was  due  to  the  masterful  way  in  which  he 
combined  practice  with  theory.  We  know 
that  while  the  work  of  literature,  science,  and 
philosophy  was  left  to  be  undertaken  by  Greeks, 
the  Romans  seized  upon  whatever  learning 
had  an  appreciably  practical  bearing,  and 
that  as  men  capable  of  administering,  direct- 
ing, and  governing,  they  left  their  intellectual 
and  artistic  superiors  far  behind.  The  young 
noble  entering  upon  a  military  career  while 
attached  to  a  legion  got  his  grounding  from  the 
hands  of  a  centurion,  an  officer  who  had  risen 
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from  the  ranks.  The  youth  might  perhaps 
serve  as  one  of  the  120  horsemen  of  the 
Legion,  with  a  servant  to  perform  the  rougher 
duties.  Up  to  the  age  of  twenty-five,  or 
according  to  his  capabilities,  he  serves  as 
A.D.C.  to  a  general,  is  attached  to  a  colonel 
of  auxiliaries,  or  to  a  colonel  of  a  regiment 
of  the  Legion,  fie  then  takes  up  his  public 
duties,  is  attached  to  a  pro-consul,  acts  as 
paymaster,  perhaps  helps  to  administer 
justice,  or  undertakes  police  duties.  All  this 
training  opens  his  mind,  until,  by  favour  of 
the  emperor,  he  becomes  a  general  of  brigade, 
governor  of  a  province,  consul.  It  was  from 
the  senatorial  class  that  all  the  governors  of 
the  important  provinces  (except  Egypt)  and 
all  the  higher  military  officers  were  draw^n. 
These  men  were  no  mere  inexperienced 
aristocrats  or  plutocrats.  They  had  regularly 
passed  through  a  military  training  in  youth 
and  had  then  held  a  minor  civil  appointment 
involving  some  knowledge  of  public  finance. 
Next  they  had  passed  into  the  Senate  and 
taken  part  in  its  business,  had  then  held  other 
public  offices  which  taught  them  practical 
administration  and  probably  legal  procedure, 
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and  had  afterwards  been  put  in  command  of 
a  legion.  Horace  served  in  the  Roman  army 
as  a  brigadier  general  under  Brutus,  and 
oddly  enough  shared  in  the  defeat  at  Philippi, 
the  precursor  of  the  downfall  of  the  Republic. 
Cicero  served  as  a  cavalry  officer  before  he 
matriculated  at  Athens. 

Dr.  Holland  Rose  reminds  us  that  "  The 
careers  of  many  warriors  have  clearly  shewn 
that  in  the  immense  study  of  the  art  of  war 
they  mastered  many  other  arts  that  served 
them  well  as  law-givers  and  administrators. 
Witness  the  careers  of  Pericles,  Caesar, 
Charlemagne,  Alfred  the  Great,  William 
the  Conqueror,  Edward  I,  Cromwell,  Peter 
the  Great,  Frederick  the  Great,  and  Wash- 
ington." Could  we  not  add  the  names  of 
Napoleon  and  Lord  Kitchener  ? 

The  words  of  Napoleon  may  be  worth 
recording  on  this  matter.  In  a  debate  on  the 
question  of  establishing  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
which  he  said  was  on  no  account  to  be  a  purely 
military  honour,  he  spoke  :  "  What  are  the 
essential  qualities  for  a  commander  ?  Why, 
his  civil  qualities — foresight,  power  of  calcul- 
ation, administrative   ability,    ready  wit,   an 
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eloquence  that  appeals  to  soldiers,  and  above 
all  knowledge  of  men — all  these  are  civil 
qualities.  The  general  who  is  capable  of 
great  things  is  he  who  possesses  the  finest 
civil  qualities.  He  is  obeyed  and  respected 
on  account  of  his  intellect  and  ability.  In 
all  countries  force  yields  the  palm  to  civil 
virtues." 

One  of  our  modern  philosophers,  Professor 
James,  gives  a  new  picture  :  "  The  virtues 
that  prevail  (in  war)  are  virtues  anyhow, 
superiorities  that  count  in  peaceful  as  well  as 
in  military  competition ;  but  the  strain  on 
them  being  infinitely  intenser  in  the  latter 
case  makes  war  infinitely  more  searching  as 
a  trial — no  ordeal  is  comparable  to  its  winnow- 
ings.  Its  dread  hammer  is  the  welder  of  men 
into  cohesive  states ;  and  nowhere  but  in 
such  states  can  human  nature  adequately 
develop  its  capacity." 

We  may  be  sure  the  teaching  of  the 
military  lesson  to  the  Roman  youth  was  a 
sound  one  and  not  likely  to  be  forgotten,  but 
his  individuality  and  power  of  command  in 
after  life  was  distinctly  fostered  by  the  habits 
he  had  followed  in  civil  life.     The  solidarity 
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of  the  training  of  the  Roman  is  evidenced  in 
our  laws,  institutions,  corporations,  police, 
fire,  and  municipal  duties,  sanitation,  roads, 
bridges,  etc.,  all  inherited  from  that  conqueror. 
All  the  terms  which  indicate  the  political 
status  of  Great  and  Greater  Britain  are  a 
legacy  from  Rome. 

A  youth,  of  whatever  class,  who  emerges 
from  the  initial  period  of  training  with  all  the 
makings  of  a  leader,  should  receive  every 
encouragement  and  facility  to  acquire  the 
necessary  habits  of  a  commander.  You  can- 
not have  too  many  men  with  the  capacity  for 
leadership  in  any  army.  As  our  army  is  some 
3,000  officers  short  of  the  required  numbers, 
one  can  picture  the  begging  for  disaster  that 
faces  our  next  venture  at  war.  Unquestion- 
ably we  do  manage  to  breed  leaders,  but  not 
many  are  so  born.  I  can  recall  one  youth 
just  a  bare  three  months  from  one  of  our 
public  schools  who  proved  himself  a  veteran 
when  on  his  first  trial.  His  men  tried  to  bolt 
from  what  was  perhaps  a  trying  situation,  but 
he,  more  active  than  they  were,  outstripped 
them,  and  facing  them  with  his  revolver 
brought    the    lot    up    short    in    a    moment. 
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reformed  them,  and  led  them  back  to  the 
firing  line,  calmed  from  their  panic.  A  less 
inspiriting  picture  was  presented  by  a  youthful 
yeoman  officer  whose  duty  put  him  in 
command  of  an  escort  to  some  guns.  When 
the  hostile  nickel  commenced  to  thin  the 
ranks  in  his  squadron  he  looked  about  in  a 
helpless  manner,  not  knowing  in  the  least 
what  to  do  to  better  his  position.  A  gun 
driver  near  by,  seeing  his  distracted  condition, 
handed  over  his  own  horses  to  a  comrade 
and  set  the  matter  right,  both  for  the  escort 
and  the  commander,  by  showing  him  how 
to  carry  out  his  duties.  This  driver,  by  the 
way,  was  formerly  an  old  servant  of  mine, 
and  strange  to  say  could  neither  read  nor 
write. 

Grown  men  who  have  learnt  to  think  and 
act  for  themselves  are  averse  to  finding  them- 
selves the  victims  in  war  of  ignorant  leaders, 
and  are  apt  to  take  steps  to  remedy  the 
position.  We  had  a  marked  illustration  of 
this  in  our  late  war,  when  one  of  the  Colonial 
contingents,  after  receiving  repeated  punish- 
ment from  the  enemy  owing  to  constant  mis- 
leading, sent  a  deputation  of  privates  to  the 
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commander  of  the  column  requesting  an  in- 
terview. It  was  granted,  and  the  men  plainly 
and  honestly  stated  their  case.  They  wished 
a  change  of  officers ;  they  had  nothing  to 
complain  of  them  socially  or  as  comrades  or 
fellow  men,  but  they  were  not  satisfied  with 
them  as  leaders — and  they  suffered  in  con- 
sequence. They  begged  that  officers  of  the 
Regular  Army  might  be  posted  to  them. 

These  paltry  illustrations,  hardly  worthy 
of  print,  are  inserted  for  a  purpose.  Have 
we  any  right  to  expect  success  from  an  army 
of  ill-trained  men  when  their  leaders  and 
superiors  are  as  ill-trained  as  themselves  ? 
There  is  no  greater  murderer  than  the  ignorant 
military  officer  when  he  is  called  upon  for 
active  warfare ;  he  is  afforded  so  many  oppor- 
tunities of  purposelessly  sacrificing  the  lives 
of  his  men  by  neglect  and  bad  leading,  and  yet 
we  stand  committed  according  to  our  existing 
methods  to  launch  some  three  thousand  of 
these  unfortunates,  blind  to  their  responsi- 
bilities, to  lead  men  on  a  sudden  call  of 
danger.  A  pitchfork  method  of  officer  and 
man  meeting  for  the  first  time  on  the  day  of 
mobilisation  is  something  more  than  an  insult 
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to  our  national  pride  of  owning  to  a  power  of 
organisation — it  is  a  crime. 

The  habits  and  spirit  of  the  soldier  are  only 
learnt  by  mutual  confidence  between  officer 
and  man — confidence  that  one  has  the  habit 
and  power  of  command,  and  confidence  that 
the  other  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  habit 
and  spirit  of  obedience.  In  a  citizen  army, 
where  officer  and  man  can  be  ground  like  the 
Roman  of  old  in  the  same  military  mill  for  a 
period  so  that  each  gets  to  know  the  other's 
capabilities,  there  is  a  veritable  power — "  the 
union  of  talents,  the  inferior,  the  average,  the 
consummate,  is  strength  indeed."  Once 
united  during  a  period  of  collective  training 
and  nurtured  by  periodical  rehearsals  in  the 
duties  of  soldiers  in  the  military  theatre,  you 
will  be  sure  to  discover  that  spirit  which  per- 
meates men  who  have  shared  a  common  trial 
and  a  common  danger,  known  to  us  sailors 
and  soldiers  by  the  simple  term,  "  Comrade." 

The  word  Comrade  has  never  yet  received 
its  deep  interpretation.  I  recommend  a  lexico- 
grapher, ambitious  to  better  the  present  trans- 
lation, to  visit  one  of  our  annual  dinners  of 
"  Old  Comrades'  Associations,"  where  he  can 
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see  the  Chelsea  pensioner  seated  beside  the 
Field  Marshal,  enjoying  the  same  humble  and 
wholesome  fare,  where  he  can  hear  the  tales 
of  the  old  days  of  trial  when  peer  and  peasant 
shared  the  same  damp  bivouac,  the  same  tin 
of  "  bully  beef,"  the  same  bite  of  weevily 
biscuit,  the  same  joys  of  victory,  perhaps  the 
same  shame  of  reverse — but  how  all  stood 
man  to  man,  rich  blood  and  poor  blood,  when 
the  colours  waved  over  both  in  the  hour  of 
trial.  What  a  picture  lesson  is  one  of  these 
gatherings  to  any  member  of  that  small  army 
of  snobs  we  possess  who  fear  to  stain  a  new- 
found escutcheon  with  the  blots  gathered  by 
contact  with  the  sons  of  a  so-called  inferior 
class  when  all  are  summoned  by  law  to  per- 
form a  national  and  patriotic  duty. 

"  The  man  is  everything,"  said  the  great 
War  Master  with  truth.  A  War  Minister 
who  fails  in  his  methods  to  find  not  only  a 
sufficiency  but  an  overflow  of  trained  and 
efficient  officers,  fails  in  his  first  and  most 
important  effort  to  create  an  army.  His 
difficulties  are  enhanced  by  the  bid  now  made 
for  officers  for  the  navy  from  the  youth  of  our 
public  schools.     This  gleaning  of  leaders  from 
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the  same  recruiting  ground  may  have  an 
advantage,  for  we  may  look  for  increased 
harmony  and  co-operation  in  the  future  be- 
tween Army  and  Navy.  Under  the  existing 
political  relations  which  lead  to  the  reduction 
of  the  large  naval  bases  which  formerly 
obtained  in  the  Mediterranean,  Hong  Kong, 
and  elsewhere,  the  personal  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  services  has  materially  lessened. 
The  concentration  of  huge  fleets  in  the  Home 
waters  for  purposes  of  Home  defence  has 
lessened  the  horizon  of  action  of  our  seamen. 
Army  officers,  as  a  whole,  now  see  more  of 
the  world  than  do  their  comrades  in  the  navy. 
So  much  for  the  officer  question.  We 
have  in  the  youths  of  our  schools  and  colleges 
a  tower  of  strength,  if  we  set  to  work  to  exploit 
it.  Nations  only  act  with  safety  when  they 
develop  their  strength  to  the  utmost.  How 
much  of  that  strength  do  we  develop  in  the 
40,000,000  of  our  population,  and  do  we  need 
to  develop  it  to  the  utmost  ? — both  material 
questions. 


CHAPTER  V 

OUR  ARMOURED  LEGS  AND  ARMS  BUT  A 
DEFENCELESS  BODY 

THE  nation  can  hardly  expect  that 
under  a  party  government  system 
the  limelight  of  truth  will  be  allowed 
to  shine  through  the  secret  drawers  of  the 
cabinet,  and  disclose  the  schemes  drawn 
up  by  men  of  eminence  and  reliability  on 
matters  of  real  national  emergency.  We  have 
now  a  brain  of  the  navy  as  well  as  a  brain  of 
the  army,  and  these  minds,  opened  as  they 
have  been  by  the  experience  of  war  and  an 
increased  study  of  the  history  of  the  world, 
have  become  improved  masters  of  the  know- 
ledge of  world  politics.  The  ordinary 
politician,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  improved 
his  mind  by  the  study  of  military  art,  and  its 
connection  with  world  politics.  From  old 
habit  and  custom  he  somewhat  scorns  to  make 
full  use  of  the  professional  brains  at  his  dis- 
posal.    He   prefers  the  opinion  of  a  fellow 
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politician,  even  though  he  be  not  a  brother 
politician.  We  have  an  illustration  of  this  at 
this  particular  moment.  Mr.  Balfour  has 
accepted  an  invitation  from  his  political 
opponents  to  sit  on  a  sub-committee  of  the 
Imperial  Defence  Committee,  which  is  to 
consider  the  subject  of  the  invasion  of  these 
islands  and  the  means  that  are  necessary  to 
combat  it.  The  subject  cannot  avoid  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  existing  voluntary 
system  of  finding  the  requisite  number  of 
troops  for  home  defence  is  equal  to  the  task 
of  meeting  and  defeating  a  certain  number 
of  invaders.  It  was  a  masterly  piece  of 
strategy  for  a  government  to  invite  such  a 
political  adversary  from  the  opposition  front 
bench  to  assist  them  in  their  deliberations, 
for  Mr.  Balfour  has  already,  when  in  power, 
answered  the  above  question  in  favour  of  the 
existing  methods  in  two  aspects.  He  has 
given  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the 
extreme  numbers  that  are  likely  to  attempt 
the  task  of  invasion,  and  he  has  shewn  to  the 
nation  that  party  votes  are  of  far  more  import- 
ance to  a  government  than  considerations 
even   of  national    health,   when    he   has    to 
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balance  between  a  system  of  voluntary  and 
compulsory  action,  as  evidenced  by  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Law  of  Vaccination.  We  know 
well  what  this  sub-committee  will  advise. 
We  are  daily  being  flogged  by  party  whips, 
and  our  apathy  is  so  stupendous  that  we  bear 
it  like  a  dead  horse. 

A  war  may  be  averted  by  a  political  sur- 
render, but  it  can  equally  be  averted  by 
judicious  forethought,  action,  and  advice  given 
in  time  of  peace  by  its  professional  advisers. 
It  is  a  question  of  what  value  a  nation  puts 
upon  its  honour.  It  may  not  have  any  choice 
in  the  matter  if  self-interest  has  not  taken  the 
form  of  self-sacrifice. 

The  map  of  Europe  has  again  changed. 
Are  our  present  military  arrangements  for 
existence  as  an  empire  commensurate  with 
this  altered  map  ?  Without  lifting  the 
official  veil  we  can  count  our  numbers  for 
sea  and  land  purposes  and  take  stock  of  the 
military  value  of  those  numbers. 

The  theory  that  a  superlative  and  invincible 
navy  alone  suffices  not  only  for  empire  duty 
but  for  the  defence  of  our  shores  has  been 
exploded  by  the  plain,  manly  statement  of  the 
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First  Sea  Lord.  War,  we  all  know,  shatters 
theories,  but  the  study  of  war  in  peace  by  an 
able  mind  may  save  a  nation  the  horrors  that 
war  entails.  Prince  Louis  of  Battenburg 
states  quite  plainly  that  an  effective  and 
active  army  both  for  oversea  and  home 
operations  is  indispensable  if  we  mean  to 
maintain  our  position  as  a  World  Empire. 
We  may  take  it  that  this  opinion  has  a 
backing  from  the  political  chief  behind  whom 
he  sits.  Fortunately  for  the  nation,  Mr. 
Churchill,  our  First  Lord  of  the  Admiiralty, 
has  seen  war  and  knows  the  measure  of  its 
consequences.  As  an  active  participant  in 
more  than  one  campaign  he  knows  that  pre- 
parations for  war  must  be  carried  to  such  a 
degree  of  perfection  that  they  must  be  able  to 
anticipate  its  outbreak.  Our  right  arm  must 
not  be  caught  napping  as  was  our  left  arm  in 
the  days  of  1899.  South  Africa  was  a  very 
cemetery  of  military  reputations,  and  we 
soldiers  trust  that  our  sailor  comrades  will 
not,  in  their  first  venture  at  war  on  the  sea, 
experience  the  surprises  and  rebuffs  which 
met  us  on  land  after  many  years  of  peace.  I 
use  the  term  "first  venture"  advisedly,  for  is  not 
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our  navy  a  new  creation  ?  Nothing  remains 
to  it  of  the  lessons  of  past  centuries  but  the 
spirit  of  the  British  seaman.  The  traditions 
of  courage,  energy,  and  dash  of  the  sea  dogs 
of  old  still  survive.  The  principles  of  war 
never  vary,  only  its  practice  ;  and  truly  what 
a  revolution  has  science  effected  !  How 
prophetic  the  words  of  Napoleon  :  "  Every 
ten  years  the  march  of  science  would  demand 
a  fresh  line  of  tactics."  We  have  learnt  this 
lesson,  for  do  not  we  realise  that  the  tactics 
of  an  army  shift  with  shifting  weapons  ?  It 
will  be  an  ill  day  for  us  when  we  attempt  to 
curb  the  spirit  of  our  sailors  by  bemoaning 
the  loss  of  a  brave  life  or  two,  or  a  craft  or  two 
in  the  attempt  to  perfect  our  naval  machinery 
for  war  in  all  its  varied  branches.  Our  granary 
is  the  sea,  and  like  the  Romans  of  old  we  perish 
if  we  lose  hold  of  it. 

The  fourth  of  the  world's  elements  has 
now  been  commandeered  in  the  struggle  for 
supremacy  by  sea  or  land— the  air.  Who 
can  say  that  in  the  coming  contest  which 
looms  like  a  ghost  over  the  continent  of 
Europe,  the  Air  Fleet  will  not  prove  master 
of  the  Sea  Fleet  ?    Among  those  nations  who 
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decree  that  their  sons  one  and  all  shall  pass 
through  the  military  mill,  there  are  fifty  brains 
at  work  on  war's  problems  to  a  single  one  in 
our  country.  What  a  justification  for  the 
opinion  above  expressed  by  our  First  Sea 
Lord  of  the  danger  of  relying  upon  one  single 
line  of  defence ! 

Our  navy,  though  it  is  a  twentieth  century 
creation,  is  still,  we  fear,  somewhat  a  slave  to 
the  customs  of  past  decades.  It  is  an  insult 
to  the  men  of  a  noble  service  that  their 
ofiicers  still  live  under  the  slur  of  a  want  of 
sobriety,  as  evidenced  by  the  century-old 
certificates  that  accompany  their  transfer 
from  ship  to  ship.  We  may  be  sure  that 
there  are  scores  of  similar  old  testament 
practices  and  methods  that  could  be  swept 
away  with  advantage ;  not  but  that  some  of 
these  customs,  when  imbued  with  reason,  are 
of  service  to  discipline.  The  experience  of 
recent  war  has  been  of  immense  service  to 
the  army  in  this  respect,  and  it  has  almost 
completely  shaken  off  the  "  button  soldiers  " 
with  their  narrow  minds  sodden  with  anti- 
quated ideas  that  controlled  its  destinies. 
What  a  mass  of  archaic  routine,  habits,  and 
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practices  will  go  overboard  after  the  next  sea 
fight. 

Year  after  year  does  the  task  of  our  navy 
become  heavier,  strained  as  it  is  to  meet 
demands  from  two  sources,  for  our  respon- 
sibilities increase  and  our  naval  predominance 
diminishes. 

All  nations  now  start  fair  in  the  competi- 
tion for  the  mastery  of  the  sea.  The  seaman 
of  old  has  given  place  to  the  seaman  gunner 
and  the  marine  engineer.  The  first  contest 
will  be  decided  by  the  nation  which  has  put 
most  brains  into  the  changed  conditions. 
We  enter  the  arena  with  much  confidence 
for  the  co-operation  of  our  military  with  our 
naval  forces  will  tell  on  the  sea.  Any 
strategy  that  would  decoy  a  hostile  lieet  from 
his  own  seaports  and  docks  before  engaging 
in  battle  with  a  British  fleet  must  end  in 
victory  for  the  latter,  even  if  our  battle-ships 
were  unduly  hammered.  It  is  here  that  the 
co-operation  of  our  land  forces  in  garrisons 
along  the  links  of  our  chain  of  communi- 
cations by  sea  becomes  so  prominent.  While 
steam  has  given  to  fleets  increased  certainty 
and  quickness  of  movement,  coal  has  imposed 
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fetters  upon  their  action.  The  daring,  far- 
reaching  sweep  formerly  undertaken  by  saiUng 
ships  of  war  can  only  be  repeated  with  the 
help  of  successive  refuges  and  depots  on  the 
route  of  the  combatant.  Men  can  survive  on 
half-rations  when  on  distant  operations,  but 
the  modern  ship  is  little  better  than  a  hulk 
when  not  only  its  bunkers  but  its  magazines 
are  empty. 

It  is  not  the  battle-ships  that  will  win  a 
naval  victory.  The  decision  lies  with  its 
attendant  satellites,  the  battle  cruisers, 
torpedo  boats,  submarines,  etc.,  which,  like 
Cossacks,  will  fall  upon  the  ungainly  monsters 
of  the  other  side  who,  crippled,  and  reeling 
like  prize-fighters  to  their  corners,  seek  the 
friendly  help  of  their  seconds  posted  at  the 
nearest  docks. 

For  offensive  land  operations,  oversea, 
shielded  by  our  first  line,  stands  in  co- 
operation our  Regular  Army,  named  for  that 
purpose  "  The  Expeditionary  Force."  This 
latter  cannot  act  independently  of  the  former 
unless  with  a  sea  clear  of  a  hostile  fleet ;  that 
is  an  axiom  in  combined  strategy  of  land  and 
sea  peculiar  to  our  position  as  an  island  power. 
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"  The  Expeditionary  Force "  has  for  its 
peace  strength  an  establishment  in  numbers 
which  permits  of  the  units  forming  a  sort  of 
glorified  depot  to  maintain  the  requisite 
numbers  in  the  corresponding  units  abroad 
that  are  called  upon  to  garrison  our  oversea 
possessions.  There  is  little  or  no  margin  in 
these  numbers  beyond  that  required  to  fulfil 
this  function,  which  is  pre-eminently  a 
peace  duty.  The  force  is  inflated  to  war 
establishment  only  by  mobilising  men  who 
have  passed  to  the  reserve.  The  more  men 
you  have  to  call  from  the  reserve  the  less  the 
efficiency  of  a  unit  when  placed  at  once  in  the 
theatre  of  war.  This  loss  of  efficiency  becomes 
more  pronounced  as  the  length  of  time  that 
the  men  have  left  the  colours  is  long  or  short. 

Speedy  mobilisation,  as  explained  in  the 
previous  pages,  is  the  kernel  of  the  nut  of 
initial  success  in  the  latest  aspect  of  war. 
The  machinery  for  mobilisation  must  be 
perfect  in  construction  and  forethought,  and 
maintained  in  a  most  thorough  state  of 
lubrication. 

Acting  on  the  supposition  that  our  Ex- 
peditionary Force  is  to  fall  into  line  simul- 
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taneously  with  the  Forces  of  a  Fellow  Power 
in  the  "  Entente,"  we  are  faced  with  imper- 
fections. Our  insufficiency  in  numbers  of 
military  air  craft — the  new  eyes  of  a  com- 
mander— is  notorious.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  learn  from  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Flying 
Corps  what  confidence  they  possess  in  a 
number  of  the  machines  that  were  put  on  the 
muster  roll  in  order  to  answer  an  inconvenient 
question  in  Parliament.  We  seem  to  imagine 
that  the  ordinary  civilian  aeroplane  can  suffice 
for  war  purposes.  As  far  as  the  machine  it- 
self is  concerned  it  might  possibly  be  so 
adapted,  but  it  is  the  trained  military  eye 
for  accurate  reading  of  a  tactical  situation 
presented  some  3,000  feet  below  that  is 
wanted — a  brain  that  can  read  the  portent 
of  movements  of  bodies  of  horse  and  men ; 
which  is  master  of  the  tactics  and  forma- 
tions and  organisations  of  foreign  armies ; 
whose  reports  must  be  so  accurate  and  precise 
that  a  commander  is  justified  in  moving  his 
troops  to  anticipate  hostile  action  at  a 
tactical  point.  This  is  not  a  young  man's 
pastime.  It  is  eminently  a  task  for  a  staff 
officer  of  experience. 
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Again,  our  scheme  for  horse  supply  is 
grossly  imperfect.  A  feeble  system  of  police 
muster  of  horses,  a  farcical  attempt  at  classi- 
fication of  those  on  this  list  by  inexperienced 
officers,  and  a  shortage  in  the  number  of 
conditioned  draught  horses  available  must 
lead  to  immense  confusion.  The  Secretary 
of  State  proudly  boasted  that  he  had  secured 
the  lien  on  10,000  draught  horses  in  and  near 
the  city  of  London  at  a  price  of  ^^4  apiece. 
He  must  surely  know  that  two  days  after  these 
horses  had  been  allotted  to  the  guns  and 
carriages  the  whole  would  be  demobilised. 
Collar  draught,  from  which  these  horses  are 
drawn,  is  vastly  different  from  breast  harness 
draught  which  obtains  in  our  own  and  other 
armies.  You  get  precious  little  mobility  from 
galled  and  unconditioned  horses.  Continental 
Powers  have  recognised  this,  and  the  Ministers 
for  Agriculture  work  in  harmony  with  Ministers 
for  War  for  this  purpose.  From  the  confines 
of  the  eastern  frontier  of  Roumania  and 
across  the  plains  of  Europe  a  neck  collar  on 
a  horse  is  never  seen  ;  even  the  horse  in  the 
humble  fiacre  in  the  Paris  boulevard  is  not 
thus  harnessed. 
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We  have  a  heavy  task  before  us  if  we  are 
to  tune  up  our  organisation  to  the  speed 
necessary  for  co-operation  with  an  "  Entente  " 
Power.  That  is  our  first  task,  but  it  is  not 
an  impossible  one.  Co-operation  with  the 
navy,  which  would  permit  of  certain  im- 
perishable material  and  equipment  being  kept 
ready  stored  in  ships'  bottoms,  would  facilitate 
expedition.  W^e  3''early  scrap  numberless 
ships  which  might  be  employed  for  this 
service,  and  yet  we  build  enormous  buildings 
to  shelter  war  material  that  is  destined  for 
oversea  operations. 

Our  mobilisation  machinery  cannot  be  said 
to  be  perfect  unless  it  can  place  those  of  our 
forces  which  we  propose  should  act  with  an 
ally,  alongside  that  ally  within  the  time  he 
requires  for  his  own  mobilisation.  With  us 
this  becomes  an  amphibious  question,  demand- 
ing almost  a  separate  department  worked  by 
a  combination  of  land  and  sea  officers.  The 
best  minds  of  both  services  will  solve  the 
difficulties,  for  the  sailor  has  learned  to  respect 
the  brains  of  his  land  comrade  ever  since  a 
naval  prize  essay  was  won  by  a  soldier. 
The  decision  ot   this  combination  of  brains 
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should  offer  to  us  the  power  of  anticipation 
in  a  strategic  area.  The  aim  of  strategy 
is  to  manoeuvre  without  bloodshed.  What 
a  magnificent  study  for  the  professional 
services  of  an  island  power.  We  cannot 
afford  to  leave  this  question  where  it  is 
at  present.  Immobility  is  the  precursor  of 
collapse. 

Independently  of  the  matter  of  inferior 
arms,  incomplete  war  equipment,  the  shortage 
of  officers,  and  the  failings  for  a  speedy 
mobilisation,  the  nation  has  every  reason  to 
be  proud  of  the  splendid  little  body  of  Regular 
troops  which  stands  ready  to  obey  its  call. 
Its  high  pitch  of  efficient  training  has  been 
reached  by  the  brains  not  only  of  the  officers 
but  of  the  men  themselves  being  put  into 
their  work.  The  former  have  learnt  their 
task  by  the  bitter  experiences  of  war — the  best 
of  teachers ;  the  latter  now  know  that  only  by 
their  personal  efforts  can  they  earn  their 
service  pay  and  other  pecuniary  benefits. 
The  intellect  and  physical  capabilities  of  the 
soldier  have  ^  been  quickened  by  his  own 
endeavours  to  reach  these  rewards,  and  the 
prize,  as  he  knows,  is  much  above  the  level  of 
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that  earned  by  his  brother  worker  in  the 
more  ordinary  tasks  of  civil  life. 

That  great  reform — the  introduction  of  the 
Annual  Training  Grant — may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  stimulus  which  opened  up  to  think- 
ing soldiers  the  chances  of  showing  their 
capabilities  when  pitted  against  each  other  in 
friendly  rivalry — and  we  know  that  in  our 
Regular  Army  we  possess  a  veritable  nursery 
of  good  leaders.  With  the  free  atmosphere 
of  healthy  rivalry  we  can  with  confidence  look 
forward  to  the  development  of  talents  in  our 
generals  such  as  were  revealed  in  the  generals 
of  the  French  Revolution  with  such  marvellous 
rapidity  once  they  were  at  liberty  to  exercise 
their  faculties.  What  a  list  to  be  found ! 
Pichgru,  Jourdan,  Bersieres,  Moreau,  Hoche, 
St.  Cyr,  Bernadotte,  Kleber,  Marceau ; 
Desaix,  Mortiers,  Lannes,  Ney,  Soult,  Joubert 
— all  the  produce  of  1768  or  '69 ! — and 
Napoleon. 

Then  again  how  all  ranks  in  all  units  of 
our  grand  little  force  of  Regulars  have  learned 
to  march.  The  strength  of  an  army,  like  the 
power  in  mechanics,  is  estimated  by  multiply- 
ing the  mass   by   its   rapidity.     A  travelling 
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march  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  is  not  an 
unusual  feat  with  our  splendid  infantry. 
Tactical  marches  of  fifteen  to  twenty  miles 
can  be  carried  out  without  undue  effort. 
What  a  triumph  for  infantry,  "  the  soul  of 
the  attack." 

With  such  improved  training,  both  in 
marching  and  shooting,  the  gap  between  the 
professional  and  the  amateur  widens  every 
day.  It  is  that  gap  that  cannot  be  bridged 
when  the  two  combine  for  a  co-operative 
task.  The  movements  of  a  team  being  de- 
pendent upon  the  slowest  horse,  why  hamper 
a  commander  with  such  a  creature  ?  We 
must  take  good  care  to  prevent  that.  Our 
Army  Medical  officers  rarely  now  make 
mistakes.  A  stout  heart  and  a  sound  foot  are 
what  they  look  to  for  keeping  a  hospital  bare 
of  patients.  The  doctors  have  profited  by 
war  lessons  as  much  as  any  other  branch  of 
our  army.  When  the  hospital  admissions  in 
our  force  of  250,000  men  in  South  Africa  ran 
into  the  enormous  total  of  405,000  men,  and 
that  in  a  campaign  carried  on  in  the  finest 
climate  in  the  world,  we  may  well  imagine 
that  a  strict   medical   inspection   of  the   in- 
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dividual  before  taking  the  field  will  now  await 
each  unit  selected  for  the  task. 

What  a  source  of  anxiety  and  consideration 
to  a  commander  are  these  physically  unsound 
or  immature  men  !  I  was  once  the  victim  of 
one  of  these  old  time  imperfect  medical  in- 
spections of  a  unit.  One  of  the  battalions  in 
my  brigade  at  Lady  smith  arrived  from  India 
with  a  full  complement  of  numbers,  but  with 
a  huge  percentage  of  men  totally  unfitted 
physically  for  war.  There  were  no  men  in  it 
who  were  so  sodden  with  fever  that  they  were 
unable  even  for  two  consecutive  days  to 
shoulder  a  rifle  or  stand  up  at  the  loopholes 
to  fire.  They  required  nursing  by  others 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  siege.  They 
were  just  in  that  state  of  physical  incapacity 
that  no  treatment  they  could  have  received  in 
hospital  would  have  been  of  benefit  to  them, 
and  they  were  left  on  my  hands.  The  result 
of  the  medical  inspection  previous  to  the 
despatch  on  service  of  this  unit  was  in  marked 
contrast  to  that  of  another  alongside  of  it,  also 
from  India,  which  was  fit  for  any  task  and 
showed  the  true  grit  of  the  soldier. 

It  is  the  consequences  which  are  the  result 
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of  such  careless  inspection  that  I  wish  to 
expose.  Here  in  Ladysmith  was  a  force  of 
13,000  men  in  a  position  which  involved  not 
only  grave  military  considerations,  but  equally 
grave  political  ones.  Surrender  was  the  very 
last  idea  to  be  contemplated,  and  every  single 
day  that  alternative  could  be  postponed  was 
vital.  The  full  rations  for  these  no  men  for 
120  days  would  keep  the  garrison  for  two  days 
longer  on  half-rations.  As  we  got  down  to 
quarter-rations,  and  eventually  even  to  a 
lower  scale,  my  experience  pointed  to  the 
preference  of  being  short  of  numbers  in  a  unit, 
to  being  burdened  with  immature  and  physically 
incapable  men.  A  commander  would  prefer 
to  have  these  poor  creatures  underground. 

The  nation  owes  an  eternal  debt  of  gratitude 
to  that  fine  old  officer.  General  Hammersley, 
who  introduced  the  idea  of  physical  training 
in  our  army  of  starveling  recruits  to  fit  them 
for  the  ranks.  That  idea  has  now  been  carried 
out  to  marvellous  perfection,  and  with  the 
extraordinary  results  above  alluded  to. 

The  general  foresaw  that,  on  the  abolition 
in  1870  of  the  long  period  of  twenty-one  years 
for  service  in  the  Regular  Army,  and  the  sub- 
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stitution  of  short  service  with  a  period  in 
the  Reserve,  a  far  larger  yearly  supply  of 
recruits  would  become  necessary,  and  these 
numbers  could  only  be  obtained  by  lowering 
the  standard  of  physical  capability  of  the  men 
on  enlistment.  Unless  some  means  were  to 
be  taken  to  convert  the  flood  of  immature  and 
sickly  starvelings  that  presented  themselves 
into  mature  and  healthy  material,  the  army 
must  present  a  very  sorry  picture.  At  great 
personal  pains  he  at  length  persuaded  Pall 
Mall  that  these  undeveloped  creatures  might 
possibly,  with  time,  care,  proper  exercise  and 
food,  eventually  grow  into  men  worth  keeping 
as  soldiers.  I  well  remember  the  scenes 
which  took  place  in  our  army  on  the  conver- 
sion of  the  terms  of  service  from  long  to  short : 
how  many  of  the  older  men  were  swept  away, 
men  worn  out  with  years  spent  in  tropical 
climates,  with  all  the  temptations  to  drink  and 
vice  that  a  life  of  enforced  idleness  fosters. 
Few  of  them  could  even  read  or  write,  and 
the  trouble  and  difficulty  of  finding  men 
possessing  even  this  qualification  in  order  to 
make  N.C.O.'s  was  immense.  To  fill  the 
gaps  in  the  ranks  of  the  few  matured  men 
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left  from  the  old  system,  the  weaklings  above 
alluded  to  were  poured  in.  No  one  appeared 
to  anticipate  the  breakdown  that  must  ensue 
from  putting  immature  boys  immediately  along- 
side of  grown  men  to  perform  the  same  military 
duties.  Custom  was  far  too  deeply  rooted  in 
the  army  to  foresee  any  difficulty  that  a  new 
system  might  introduce.  The  antiquated 
colonels  and  captains  had  always  seen  goo 
or  800  men  on  their  parades,  and  they  were 
indifferent  as  to  the  physical  capacity  of  the 
individual.  They  insisted  on  the  units  shew- 
ing at  full  strength,  and  I  well  remember  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  army,  insisting  on  this  himself  when  a 
shortage  of  numbers  was  apparent  on  parade 
at  an  inspection  field  day  at  Aldershot. 
Eventually  the  doctors  rebelled.  The  hun- 
dreds of  youths  invalided  every  year  out  of  the 
army  as  physically  unfit  for  the  service  could 
not  pass  unnoticed,  and  the  reform  introduced 
by  General  Hammersley,  a  reform  of  slow 
growth,  has  since  been  carried  to  a  most 
successful  issue.  Better  food,  improved  sur- 
roundings, niore  personal  attention  from  his 
officer,better  education,  and  the  encouragement 
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of  knowing  that  by  his  own  personal  exertions 
the  man  himself  can  better  his  position  and 
gain  increased  pay,  have  done  much  towards 
the  making  of  the  sturdy  lads  who  now  bear 
the  nation's  burden  by  service  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Regular  Army. 

Unlike  continental  nations  who  take  the 
best  of  the  manhood  to  bear  their  burden,  we 
take  the  worst  of  ours  for  that  task  and  re- 
turn to  the  nation  in  after  years  the  best  of 
its  manhood.  The  numbers  thus  recruited 
on  a  so-called  voluntary  basis  are,  in  fact, 
mainly  the  product  of  compulsion.  The  re- 
cruiting market  is  entirely  dependent  on  the 
condition  of  trade,  and  from  70  to  90  per 
cent,  of  the  youngsters  who  accept  the  King's 
shilling  do  so  as  the  alternative  to  starvation. 
"  The  stomach  governs  the  world,"  and  it 
finds  no  more  obedient  slave  than  in  the 
British  Isles.  The  army  accepts  youths  who 
are  physically  incapable  of  doing  the  task  in 
civil  life  that  stronger  men  can  perform.  A 
still  more  enormous  crowd  of  these  youths 
are  left  upon  the  market  unfitted  to  pass  the 
slight  physical  test  required  for  army  pur- 
poses.    For  every  hundred  of  the  starvelings 
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that  so  present  themselves  as  recruits,  some 
seventy  are  found  unfitted  and  are  rejected. 
Judged  by  the  results  attained  in  the  army 
to  better  the  man,  this  matter  of  neglecting 
the  unfit  is  a  blot  upon  our  nation's  concep- 
tion of  duty  to  its  youth  and  future  manhood. 

We  can  rely  upon  the  brains  of  our  army 
to  evolve  a  scheme  which  will  make  the  best 
of  the  35,000  or  so  recruits  who  annually  are 
accepted  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
wastage  consequent  on  expiration  of  service, 
invaliding,  etc.,  etc.,  in  the  total  of  some 
260,000  men  in  the  Regular  Army  at  home 
and  abroad.  In  this  latter  total  the  recruits 
under  six  months'  service  can  hardly  be  ac- 
counted in  the  effective  strength. 

We  make  two  very  fundamental  mistakes 
in  raising  and  maintaining  our  Regular  Army. 
Raised  as  it  is  on  a  voluntary  basis  and 
dependent  upon  the  state  of  trade  for  the 
yearly  supply  of  recruits,  it  is  obviously 
unwise  to  limit  the  numbers  of  those  that  are 
accepted  when  trade  is  dull.  Here  in  the 
year  1913,  with  trade  booming,  the  ranks  are 
near  9,000  men  short  in  numbers.  Probably 
an  extra  9,000  or  so  could  have  been  obtained 
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in  previous  years  when  trade  was  bad.  The 
introduction  of  Tariff  Reform  may  reduce  the 
yearly  intake  of  recruits  to  a  possible  zero. 
The  total  of  men  required  for  the  reserve 
to  bring  the  army  up  to  war  strength  are 
the  numbers  that  the  brain  of  the  army  has 
to  play  with,  and  it  is  quite  competent  to 
manipulate  them  into  a  total  of  those  numbers 
which  the  law  permits  and  mobilisation  for 
war  requires. 

It  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  army  service 
that  a  wastage  of  man  power  is  apparent. 
There  are  some  thousands  of  men  who  annu- 
ally complete  the  full  period  of  reserve  service, 
and  then,  when  in  the  prime  of  life,  are 
allowed  to  drift  away.  A  few,  it  is  true,  are 
retained  under  a  modified  form  of  reserve 
pay  for  a  further  short  period,  to  rejoin  when 
called  upon,  but  there  are  certain  of  our 
possessions  in  tropical  climates  where,  if  a 
sudden  call  were  made  for  heavy  reinforce- 
ments, it  would  be  unwise  to  dispatch  any 
but  very  mature  men.  India,  for  instance, 
has  a  separate  army  practically  uncontrolled 
in  administration  and  command  by  the 
Home  Army  of  Great  Britain.     The  methods 
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and  peculiarities  .of  training,  housing,  equip- 
ping of  troops,  which  climatic  conditions 
make  imperative,  are  so  foreign  to  those 
pursued  at  home  that  reinforcements  of  units 
from  home  would  find  themselves  handi- 
capped if,  on  landing,  they  were  called  upon  to 
proceed  immediately  on  service  alongside  of 
units  already  acclimatised  and  accustomed 
to  the  altered  conditions.  A  prolonged  hostile 
operation  in  India  of  six  months'  duration 
would  demand  some  50,000  to  70,000  men 
from  home  or  elsewhere,  and  unless  the 
reservoir  from  which  these  numbers  are 
drawn  contains  a  matured  manhood  the  wast- 
age will  be  proportionately  greater  and  the 
operations  further  prolonged. 

One  of  the  soundest  lessons  we  learnt  in 
our  late  war  in  South  Africa  was  that  the 
war  wastage  of  units  in  the  field  must  be  met 
by  feeding  the  unit,  both  in  officers  and  men, 
from  its  own  depot  at  home,  a  sort  of  "  Corps 
Reserve."  To  replace  units  bodily  by  others 
new  to  the  scene  is  to  prolong  operations  and 
run  risks.  To  reinforce  is  of  course  another 
matter.  If  the  old  Yeomanry,  who  had  be- 
come   veterans  in  war,   had   had  the   ranks 
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(officers  and  men)  maintained  in  numbers 
from  a  home  supply,  we  should  have  shortened 
the  war  by  nine  months.  As  it  was,  these 
veterans  were  allowed  to  turn  their  backs 
upon  the  scene  to  give  place  to  novices  in  the 
art  of  war  at  a  cost  of  a  million  and  a  quarter 
a  week  for  some  nine  or  ten  months. 

With  a  well-thought-out  system  it  presents 
few  difficulties.  What  a  picture  was  presented 
to  us  who  saw  the  decimated  battalion  of  the 
Dublin  Fusiliers  head  BuUer's  relieving  army 
into  the  beleaguered  garrison  of  Ladysmith  ! 
Five  officers  (one  with  an  armless  sleeve,  the 
limb  left  on  the  veldt  a  few  months  previously) 
and  a  small  clump  of  men,  the  remnants  of 
the  strong  battalion  that  had  fought  its  way 
so  bravely  across  the  surrounding  kopjes  to 
extricate  their  comrades.  Three  months  later 
these  glorious  fighters  were  lined  up  in  strength 
with  other  comrade  units  to  force  their  way 
into  the  Transvaal  around  the  intricate  kloofs, 
bergs,  dongas,  and  kopjes  that  flank  Laing's 
Nek.  It  is  the  men  who  have  endured  such 
trials  that  we  lose  sight  of.  We  want  a 
"  Corps  Reserve  "  of  the  units  of  the  Regular 
Army.     A   little   organisation   is   all   that  is 
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required  in  order  to  permit  of  a  unit  main- 
taining touch  with  whatever  good  material 
has  percolated  through  its  ranks.  The  unit 
commander  is  the  best  judge  of  the  value  of 
that  material  and  where  to  place  it.  He  will 
take  good  care  that  his  ranks  are  not  crowded 
with  the  unfit  and  undesirable.  From  this 
source  we  may  find  men  still  capable  of  either 
active  service  in  the  field,  garrison  duty  at 
home  or  abroad,  or  in  the  corps  of  military 
labourers,  an  organisation  which  we  shall 
assuredly  require  on  mobilisation.  We  seem 
to  think  that  wherever  we  make  war  we  shall 
find  an  army  of  coolies  or  blacks  or  others  to 
unload  our  ships  of  stores,  etc.  Where  would 
the  Japanese  army  in  Manchuria  have  been 
without  the  assistance  of  its  own  corps  of 
military  labourers  brought  from  oversea  ? 
The  machinery  for  the  above  system  must  be 
worked  under  orders  of  the  unit  commander. 


CHAPTER   VI 

THE    "  NATIONAL    RESERVE  " 

A  HEAVY  trial,  amounting  to  a  strain, 
awaits  our  Peace  Army  when 
expanded  by  mobilisation  for  war 
purposes  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  when 
the  task  may  be  in  addition  to  the  demands 
made  for  more  distant  operations  in  tropical 
or  semi-tropical  climates. 

We  propose  or  hope  to  be  able  to  despatch 
overseas  a  force  of  160,000  men,  and  maintain 
them  there  in  the  field.  The  shores  of  our 
home  cannot  be  left  unguarded,  and  in  carry- 
ing out  the  action  above  presented  we  reach 
the  limit  of  expansion  of  the  Regular  Forces 
of  the  Crown.  How  are  we  to  find  further 
material  ?  A  clever  piece  of  political  chicane 
has  been  devised  to  hoodwink  a  war-blind 
electorate  as  to  the  means  proposed.  It  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  renaming  the 
Veteran  Reserve  "  with  the  more  significant 
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title  of  "  National  Reserve."  A  more  gross 
misnomer  was  never  coined.  It  is  a  double 
fraud,  for  the  200,000  veterans  so  paraded 
before  the  public  have  neither  organisation, 
uniform,  nor  equipment,  nor  do  they  come 
from  the  nation.  They  come  from  the  army 
and  navy,  and  can  choose  to  serve  or  not  as 
they  like.  Is  that  a  "  National  Reserve  "  ? 
Certainly  not !  Such  a  body  must  be  drawn 
from  the  manhood  of  the  nation^  the  ditizens 
of  which  must  form  the  "  National  Reserve." 
The  preceding  pages  will  justify  me  in 
emphasising  that  this  is  no  boy's  task,  though 
it  is  the  nation's  duty  to  see  that  the  boy  is 
conditioned  to  face  the  duty  he  will  be  called 
upon  to  perform  as  a  man.  It  is  mere  waste 
of  time  and  money  to  attempt  the  obligation 
of  defending  our  shores  with  anything  but 
capable  and  grown  men.  Trained  men  they 
will  have  to  face,  and  these  are  not  to  be  borne 
down  by  sheer  numbers  of  ill-led,  ill-taught 
tenderfoots,  however  brave  the  latter  may  be. 
How  are  we  to  find  this  "  National  Reserve  "  ? 
The  law  of  the  land  must  be  the  recruiting 
sergeant.  The  liability  to  serve  in  defence  of 
their  country  must  be  imposed  upon  all  men. 
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The  man  from  twenty  upwards  should  under- 
take such  of  the  task  as  may  be  required  of 
him  in  the  open  field  in  his  own  country. 
The  youth  from  nineteen  to  twenty  might 
fulfil  the  task  in  home  garrison.  The  youth 
from  eighteen  upwards  should  carry  out  his 
recruit  training  of  four  to  six  months'  duration 
to  qualify  him  for  the  honour  of  serving  in  this 
"  National  Reserve."  The  period  of  recruits 
training  will  allow  of  two  batches  of  recruits 
being  passed  into  the  ranks  of  the  "  National 
Reserve  "  every  year.  The  annual  training  of 
fourteen  days  for  the  first  year  should  be  car- 
ried out  entirely  in  standing  camp  and  consist 
of  musketry,  spade  work,  the  rudiments  of 
outpost,  intelligence  and  security.  On  no 
account  should  the  youth  be  pushed  into  work 
beyond  his  physical  or  intellectual  capacity. 
The  organisation  should  permit  of  the  affilia- 
tion of  the  units  of  the  "  National  Reserve  " 
to  units  of  the  Regular  Army  raised  in  the 
county  to  which  they  belong,  and  upon  the 
commander  of  such  unit  should  devolve  the 
responsibility  of  training  the  "  National 
Reserve."  The  individual  efforts  of  the 
recruit   should   meet   with  some   recognition, 
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either    by    reward    of    acting   promotion    or 
recommendation    for   the    Officers'    Training 
Corps.     A   period  of  fourteen  days'  embodi- 
ment for  annual  training  would  be  imperative, 
for  three  consecutive  years.     At  least  half  of 
the  officers  and  N.C.O.'s  should,  during  the 
first  two  years  of  the   initiation   of   such    a 
system,  come  from  the  Regular  Army.     The 
remainder  should  come  from  the  ranks  of  the 
"National    Reserve"    itself,   and   from    the 
Reserve  of  Officers. 

Reform  is  of  such  slow  growth,  that  unless 
a   scheme    of  national  service  is  anticipated 
by  having  a  sufficient  supply  of  material  in 
officers  and  N.C.O.'s  ready  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  instruction  and  command,  the  force 
will  take  some  four  years  to  mature.     After 
the   first    period    of  training  the   men  whose 
professions  in  civil  life  run  on  similar  lines  to 
those  of  the  technical  branches  of  the  Regular 
Army   should    be  permitted  to  pass  straight 
into  the  Army  Reserve  of  the  Regular  Army 
or     "  Corps     Reserve "     of    the    "  National 
Reserve " — such    as     motor     corps     drivers, 
military  artificers,  railway  corps,  pilot  airmen, 
postmen,    telegraphists,    electrical    engineers, 
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gamekeepers  as  sharp-shooters  or  guides,  etc. 
Youths  who  fail  to  pass  the  musketry,  physical, 
and  other  tests  for  enrolment  in  the  "  National 
Reserve  "  should  be  liable  to  be  put  back  for 
extra  training  or  to  have  their  names  enrolled 
in  the  corps  of  Military  Artisans.  Such  a 
corps  would  prove  of  immense  value  on  con- 
templation of  mobilisation  for  active  opera- 
tions overseas,  and  would  anticipate  any 
paralysis  of  action  consequent  on  labour  or 
other  troubles,  the  fruits  of  panic  on  a  threat 
of  war.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  state 
of  war  or  even  a  threat  of  war  on  the 
continent  in  which  we  were  involved  would 
dislocate  industries  and  trade  very  seriously, 
stimulating  some  and  impairing  others.  Of 
the  millions  of  men  thus  thrown  out  of  work 
and  dependent  upon  the  nation  for  food  the 
first  care  should  be  for  those  who  are  already 
trained  to  arms  and  who  must  be  maintained 
in  a  physical  condition  to  use  them  when 
called  upon  for  national  purposes. 

The  notion  of  employing  any  units  of  the 
"  National  Reserve "  to  combat  labour 
troubles  can  be  dismissed.  The  law-abiding 
part  of  the  nation  when  organised   is   quite 
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capable  of  dealing  with  disorder,  and  renders 
unnecessary  the  odious  task  of  imposing 
martial  law  upon  the  community.  Assuredly 
the  dignity  of  labour  will  be  raised  by  a 
system  of  universal  training,  for  the  very 
inculcation  of  the  notion  of  discipline  must  be 
welcome  to  those  leaders  of  labour  who  now 
have  a  heavy  task  to  combat  the  "  free  lances  " 
among  their  followers.  Democracy  will  in 
course  of  time  learn  the  need  of  personal 
sacrifice  for  the  national  good,  and  it  will  be 
taught  the  lesson  by  chiefs  who  have  risen 
from  among  the  toilers  to  be  officers  in  the 
citizen  force. 

It  will  be  observed  that  by  the  above 
outlined  scheme  of  the  law  of  liability  to  serve, 
no  allusion  has  been  made  to  exemptions. 
Service  to  the  Crown  and  the  State  would  be 
the  only  exemption,  but  the  recruits'  period 
of  training,  for  all  who  fulfil  the  physical 
standard  requirements,  should  be  the  aim  of 
any  national  conception  of  duty  which  adds 
to  the  further  physical,  moral,  and  material 
welfare  of  the  nation.  In  schools  and  colleges 
this  period  of  recruits'  training  might  extend 
over  twelve  months,  but  cadet  training  should 
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form  part  of  the  public  duty  of  every  boy  to 
the  State. 

The  Law  of  Liability  for  service  in  the 
"National  Reserve  "  should  not  be  so  inelastic 
that  it  could  not  on  an  occasion  of  grave 
national  wiporta^tce  decline  to  release  men 
when  already  mobilised  at  the  expiration  of 
their  four  years'  service,  nor  should  it  withhold 
its  power  under  similar  circumstances  of 
recalling  to  the  ranks  men  who  have  within 
two  years  completed  their  full  service  in  the 
"  National  Reserve."  Thus  the  formation  of 
a  "  Corps  Reserve  "  might  be  necessary,  and  its 
functions  would  be  similar  to  the  Corps 
Reserve  of  the  Regular  Army,  and  thus  give 
the  latter  the  power  of  expansion  which  at 
present  it  does  not  possess. 

The  strength  of  the  "  National  Reserve  " 
must  depend  upon  the  scheme  worked  out  by 
the  general  staff  as  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses it  has  to  fulfil.  They  will  make  certain 
that  the  material  is  physically  war-proof  and 
will  not  collapse. 

This  citizen  force  should  not  be  burdened 
with  artillery  other  than  regular  artillery. 

The  cost  will  depend  upon  the  highest  rate 
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of  pay  that  the  nation  can  afford  to  give  the 
citizen  soldier.  I  disagree  entirely  with  the 
late  Mr.  Wyndham  who,  though  a  champion 
of  National  Service,  in  his  speech  in  Parlia- 
ment on  April  nth,  1913,  on  this  matter, 
opened  his  remarks  with  :  "  The  first  question 
is,  what  will  it  cost  ?  "  The  greatest  enemy 
to  the  scheme  of  National  Service  was  the 
late  Mr.  Arnold  Foster,  who,  when  asked  the 
question  of  expense,  presented  to  the  House 
a  table  with  an  estimate  of  ^25,000,000. 

The  "  first  question  "  to  settle  is  the  matter 
of  liability  for  service  on  the  manhood  of  the 
nation.  It  is  this  principle  in  the  duty  of  the 
citizen  that  has  to  be  invoked.  When  the 
directors  of  a  war  policy  are  innocent  or 
pretend  to  be  innocent  of  the  value  of  the 
study  of  principles,  calamity  awaits  the 
nation  who  elected  them. 

Are  the  men  of  our  nation  to  wait  for  a 
new  national  spirit,  until  the  time  when  their 
sons  show  them  the  example  born  of  the  new 
Boy  Scout  movement  ?  We  are  told  "  we 
have  failed  in' achievement "  to  maintain  a 
military  system  adequate  to  our  purpose. 
What  a  confession  of  incapacity  in  a  nation 
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of  forty  millions  !  When  are  we  going  to 
begin  to  rectify  the  failure  ?  Trained  and 
disciplined  soldiers  are  created  only  by  time 
and  money.  No  amount  of  millions  can  buy 
the  necessary  time.  The  flaw  in  our  armour 
still  confronts  us. 

The  bare  skeleton  of  a  scheme  as  above 
presented  may  or  may  not  be  worthy  of 
consideration,  but  if  accepted  our  general  staff 
can  be  well  trusted  to  fill  in  the  innumerable 
details  required  to  make  the  home  army 
worthy  of  its  name.  Citizen  soldiers  with  but 
a  modicum  of  training,  when  put  into  the 
field,  can  only  acquire  the  soldier  spirit  with 
the  help  of  time  and  of  confidence,  but  a 
stiffening  of  troops  from  the  professional  side 
will  provide  the  latter  and  materially  shorten 
the  time  required.  Regular  artillery,  mounted 
rifles,  and  technical  troops  must  form  part  of 
the  establishment,  but  the  organisation  of 
units,  brigades,  or  divisions  need  not  follow 
blindly  those  devised  for  continental  warfare. 

What  a  system  of  National  Service,  if 
perfected,  will  do  is  this :  It  will  ensure  a 
supply  of  officers  and  N.C.O.'s,  the  very  bed- 
rock of    an    army.     It    will    thus    free    the 
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"  Expeditionary  Force  "  to  leave  our  shores 
complete  with  officers,  and  not,  as  at  present 
obtains,  render  it  liable  to  still  further 
depletion  by  requiring  of  it  instructors  for  the 
purpose  of  training  the  Territorial  Force 
when  mobilised.  With  the  shortage  of 
officers,  some  3,000  at  the  present  moment, 
we  can  undertake  neither  of  these  tasks  with- 
out risk.  Give  our  army  general  staff  their 
heads  and  we  may  rely  upon  them  meeting 
all  our  difficulties,  and  finding  a  place  for 
every  man  that  is  wanted,  and  every  man 
being  in  that  place. 

With  the  carrying  out  of  a  national  training 
by  our  youths  we  are  at  the  same  time  per- 
forming an  imperial  duty.  The  currents  of 
the  tide  of  emigration  are  carrying  our 
manhood  in  the  directions  that  must  make  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  empire.  The  youth 
who  has  served  his  recruit  course  in  the 
homeland  will  find  in  the  Dominion  that  he 
chooses  for  a  new  home  a  fellow  citizen  who 
has  already  learnt  to  perform  his  duty  to  the 
flag  under  which  he  serves  the  empire.  The 
incomer  should  be  welcome  and  his  greeting 
might  take  the  solid  form  of  assistance  on  his 
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journey  and  admission  free  from  landing  and 
other  fees.  By  no  means  let  us  check  this 
flow  to  fellow  sons  across  the  waters.  We 
may  want  the  good  services  of  these  men  who 
have  left  us,  at  some  near  or  distant  time,  and 
we  may  rely  upon  the  revival  of  the  soldier 
spirit  in  the  man  when  he  rallies  to  the 
common  flag  to  perform  the  sacred  duty 
demanded  from  every  son  in  our  world-wide 
empire. 

Few  will  deny  that  the  idea  of  compulsion 
in  any  form  is  distasteful  to  freeborn  men,  but 
the  knowledge  that  one  has  fulfilled  the  task 
demanded  for  the  security  of  one's  country 
must  be  one  for  extreme  gratification.  Still 
more  inspiring  must  it  be  when  the  Empire 
calls  upon  its  manhood  to  put  its  full  strength 
to  the  supreme  test  of  national  virtue. 

Who  cheers  the  louder :  the  youth  when 
being  marched  to  the  station  in  plain  clothes 
to  return  home  after  his  training  is  over,  or 
the  man  who  betakes  himself  to  ship  or  rail 
to  rejoin  his  corps  when  recalled  to  the 
colours  for  war  ?  I  have  heard  both  of  these 
shouts  in  the  German  tongue,  and  nothing 
could  have  been  more  impressive  than  the 
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latter.  It  is  such  cheers  that  reflect  the  real 
soul  of  a  nation.  The  fear  felt  by  these  men 
recalled  from  overseas  to  rejoin  the  flag  that 
they  would  be  too  late  to  assist  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  national  duty  seemed  to 
obsess  them.  Would  any  of  our  sons  be 
equally  haunted  in  mind  if  our  little  force  of 
regulars  were  engaged  abroad  in  some  stren- 
uous war  task  ?  Some  few  would,  I  believe, 
feel  in  their  hearts  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  the  poet : 

'*  And  gentlemen  of  England  now  abed 
Shall  think  themselves  accursed  they  were  not  here 
And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap." 

But  why  do  these  gentlemen  withhold  from 
themselves  the  opportunity  of  proving  their 
worth  by  some  small  token  of  self-sacrifice  ? 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE    PEN    AND    VOICE    IN    WAR  * 

NO  essay  that  deals  with  our  miHtary 
shortcomings  or  our  lack  of  ade- 
quate preparations  for  war  would 
be  complete  which  omitted  to  discuss  the 
bearing  that  the  control  and  attitude  of  the 
Press  and  the  self-control  of  the  people  has 
upon  the  subject. 

The  power  of  the  British  Press  is  enormous, 
and  being  welcomed  by  the  people  has  a 
paramount  influence  in  all  matters  that  affect 
peace  and  war.  It  can  wield  that  power  if 
it  chooses  by  turning  the  thoughts  of  its 
readers  towards  making  a  definite  resolve  that 
when  confronted  with  any  real  or  vital  issue 

'''  In  The  Times  of  May  28,  1905,  an  able  article  from 
a  correspondent — "  The  Press  as  an  Intelligence  Agent 
in  Time  of  War  " — gives  many  historical  examples  of 
the  leakage  in  strategic  and  tactical  operations  meditated 
by  Commanders,  owing  to  an  unmuzzled  Press.  The 
question  was  raised  by  Lord  Ellenborough  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  but  met  with  a  fainthearted  consideration  by 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
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they  shall  be  found  amply  prepared.  It  can 
educate  them  to  realise  that  peace  is  our  goal 
and  not  war,  and  that  it  is  only  strong 
preparations  which  prevent  war.  Some 
sacrifice  both  of  Press  and  people  is  necessary 
for  the  task.  The  picture  of  such  self-sur- 
render is  given  in  the  golden  silence  of  Japan 
and  the  Balkan  kingdoms  during  their  late 
gigantic  struggles. 

It  is  not  when  war  is  upon  us  and  the  public 
craves  for  every  atom  of  intelligence  about  its 
sons  that  the  difficulty  has  to  be  met.  We  can 
combat  the  perils  of  disclosure  from  the  war 
stage  by  means  of  the  safety  curtain  of  the 
censor.  The  days  of  the  war  correspondent 
at  the  front  are  not  ended,  as  some  suppose, 
but  their  methods  will  be  mended,  and  the 
task  of  mending  them  will  be  the  joint  duty  of 
themselves,  of  their  masters,  and  the  Ministry. 
It  can  be  come  to  by  an  amicable  settlement, 
but  this  must  be  thought  out  in  time  of  peace 
and  accepted  by  all  concerned  and  embodied 
as  a  statute  of  the  Military  Law.  The  matter 
should  be  a  .simple  one  to  solve.  We  have 
plenty  of  able  military  pens  who  can  carry  out 
the  duties  of  a  war  correspondent,  but  we  are 
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short  of  swords  and  cannot  spare  these  pro- 
ficient writers.  The  modern  war  corres- 
pondent, however,  is  now  of  somewhat  different 
calibre  to  his  quondam  prototype.  "  The 
curse  of  modern  armies,"  wrote  our  great 
Field  Marshal,  Lord  Wolseley,  forty  years 
ago,  "  is  the  war  correspondent."  And  so  he 
was,  for  he  was  not  only  ignorant  of  war  in  all 
its  bearings,  but  he  was  uncontrolled  and  un- 
muzzled in  his  descriptions  of  it.  I  well 
remember  stumbling  into  the  quarters  of  a 
bevy  of  these  penmen  at  the  foot  of  Shipka 
and  finding  them  busy  writing  the  story  of  the 
morrow^ s  fight  I  Not  but  that  the  country  and 
the  army  owes  much  to  some  of  the  great  Press 
stars  of  the  last  century  who  with  their  able 
pens  exposed  so  many  of  our  gross  deficiencies. 
The  modern  British  war  correspondent  is  a 
military  scholar  and  a  gentleman  to  boot.  He 
has  learnt  his  duty  in  the  tried  school  of  war. 
What  about  his  successor  ?  Is  there  any 
reason  that  he  should  not  qualify  for  his  permit 
by  passing  through  the  ranks  of  the  Citizen 
Army,  by  being  attached  to  a  command  in 
peace  and  by  being  given  a  commission  in  the 
Reserve  of  Officers  ?     The  code  of  honour  that 
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he  shares  with  brother  officers  would  control 
his  pen. 

The  real  difficulty  confronting  the  govern- 
ment of  our  country  is  that  of  educating  a 
free  people  brought  up  to  enjoy  a  free  Press, 
and  asking  them  to  forego  the  enjoyment  of 
reading  or  writing  on  certain  matters,  both 
when  war  preparations  are  meditated  and 
when  war  itself  is  on  the  canvas.  The  trial 
in  this  matter  of  abnegation  is  almost  as 
severe  a  one  in  peace  as  when  the  fiend  of 
war  is  loose  and  when  every  heart  strains  to 
hear  some  word  of  comfort  from  those  dear 
to  them  who  are  fulfilling  the  nation's  task. 
But  this  training  to  a  conspiracy  of  silence 
must  be  faced  if  our  war  measures  are  to 
have  a  chance  of  success. 

A  nation  like  ours,  which  has  not  yet 
grasped  the  advantages  of  a  system  of  uni- 
versal service,  will  have  a  lot  to  learn  before 
it  can  realise  what  a  penalty  a  loose  tongue 
or  a  loose  pen  can  inflict  upon  our  seamen 
and  soldiers  when  confronted  with  an  enemy. 
They  fail  to  'Understand  that  secret  service 
plays  a  terribly  active  part  in  the  machinery 
of  war.     A  flagrant  example  of  our  innocence 
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of  the  facilities  we  offer  to  foreign  secret 
service  agency  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps 
and  the  quarters  of  many  officers  of  the 
army  staff  at  Aldershot  are  housed  under 
the  roof  of  an  hotel  run  by  a  German  with 
an  establishment  of  German  waiters.  What 
sailor  does  not  know  the  German  barber  at 
Portsmouth  ? 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  what  the  cost 
can  be  of  permitting  uncontrolled  licence  of 
mind  and  tongue  during  both  the  period  of 
preparation  for  war  and  its  continuance. 
Mr.  Kruger,  in  his  determination  to  put  the 
questions  between  his  country  and  the  British 
empire  to  the  trial  of  arms,  was  faced  by  a 
few  weak-kneed  opponents  in  his  own  country. 
The  British  government,  a  Conservative  one, 
who  were  prepared  to  meet  his  challenge,  had 
a  number  of  political  and  powerful  oppon- 
ents who  did  not  hesitate  to  put  their  opinions 
into  speech  and  print.  Mr.  Kruger,  having 
no  Press  of  his  own,  used  the  British  Press 
for  the  purpose  of  combating  his  own  political 
opponents.  The  astute  old  gentleman  com- 
missioned Dr.  Leyds  to  buy  up  every  scrap  of 
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literature  that  supported  his  policy,  and  towns 
and  farms  were  flooded  with  English  maga- 
zines and  newspapers   advocating  the  cause 
for  which  the  Boers  were  fighting.     I  myself 
destroyed  tons  of  them,  but  as  long  as    the 
port  of    Lorenzo    Marques    offered   an  open 
way  to  the  Transvaal  the  inflow  continued  of 
masses  of  political  propaganda  in  the  English 
tongue  tending   to  bolster  up   resistance   to 
British  arms.     Nine  months  before  the  close 
of  the  war,  when   opposition  was  waning,  I 
was  directed  to  make  overtures  to  the  enemy 
with    a   view    to    explaining    the    futility    of 
further  opposition,  and  of  trying  to  stop  an 
unnecessary  flow  of  blood.     I  was  met  with 
a  flat   refusal.     "  Why   should   we  stop   the 
war  ?     All  your   great  men    in   England   are 
on     our    side."     It    must     be    remembered 
that   they   were   told   only   one    side  of  the 
story.     The    names    of   two    men    stand    out 
from  many  they  quoted  as  their  most  promi- 
nent   allies.     It    seems    ungenerous    to    re- 
publish to  the  world  the  names  of  men  whose 
thoughtlessness  cost    their  country    so  much 
blood  and  treasure  when  they  are  no  longer 
able  to   defend   themselves.     We  know  well 
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that  they  were  both  patriotic  Britons.  That 
they  erred  in  innocence  of  the  consequences 
one  must  most  assuredly  believe,  but  when 
brave  men's  lives  are  to  be  considered  one  must 
weigh  in  the  balance  the  lesson  to  be  learnt 
by  a  nation  against  the  consequences  of 
ignoring  the  teaching.  If  the  departed  spirits 
of  the  late  Prime  Minister  and  of  a  man  who 
died  a  hero's  death  on  the  Titanic  were  per- 
mitted to  peep  into  the  soldiers'  Valhalla, 
they  would  find  some  thousands  of  their 
fellow  countrymen  the  victims  of  both  their 
tongue  and  pen.*  A  passionate  devotion  to 
the  comrades  of  a  lifetime  must  be  my 
excuse  for  breaking  the  conventional  laws 
due  to  the  departed.  The  lives  of  these 
fellow  soldiers  are  of  much  more  concern  to 
me  than  the  reputation  of  any  of  our  states- 
men, dead  or  alive.  Is  it  right  that  brave 
men  should  again  be  sacrificed  to  the  whims 
of  party  place  hunters,  as  of  old  ?  The  lives 
of  all  citizens  belong  to  their  country,  and 
should  be  ready  for  sacrifice  at  their  country's 

*  A  recent  publication,  "  The  Petticoat  Commando," 
throws  a  brighter  light  upon  the  price  in  life  blood  and 
treasure  which  a  nation  may  have  to  pay  from  the  un- 
controlled sentiments  and  opinions  of  its  citizens  when 
waging  war. 
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call :  but  ought  the  nation  to  countenance  the 
existence  of  a  political  Moloch  for  its  sons  ? 

The  official  record  of  my  report  should 
suffice  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  illustration, 
but  a  further  experience  comes  to  hand. 
When  the  committee  of  ladies  despatched 
to  visit  the  Women's  Camps  of  Concentra- 
tion were  at  work,  one  of  them  related  to  me 
this  story.  A  Boer  woman  declared  to  her 
that  "  if  the  Boers  went  on  fighting  they  would 

get   their  country    back,   because  your 

says  so.     I  have  read  it  in  your  papers, 

and  if  he  were  not  saying  what  you  all 
believe  you  would  lock  him  up  in  prison." 
There  can  be  no  question  of  the  real  spirit  of 
patriotism  that  was  existent  in  the  late  Prime 
Minister.  These  are  his  words  as  expressed 
in  Parliament  in  igoo  :  "  The  personal  duty 
of  the  defence  of  the  sanctity  of  our  country 
and  our  homes  ought  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
man  capable  of  bearing  arms."  I  hesitate  to 
think  it  is  wrong  to  bury  in  oblivion  the  example 
given  above  of  colossal  ignorance,  not  only  of 
war,  but  of  the  conception  of  war  in  a  Minister, 
for  we  must  remember  that  that  Prime 
Minister  was  once  a  Secretary  of  State  for  War 

K 
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Are  we  going  to  allow  a  repetition  of  such 
unbridled  licence  of  tongue  and  pen  to  hamper 
our  leaders,  not  only  during  our  next  war,  but 
before  its  inception  ?  Not  only  must  we  be 
schooled  to  secrecy  in  the  matters  of  strategy 
movements,  and  preparations,  but  once  the 
country  has  decided  upon  war  the  power  of 
smothering  the  sentiments  of  a  minority, 
however  small,  who  areopposed  either  morally, 
politically,  or  from  other  causes  to  the  under- 
taking, must  be  exacted.  It  will  take  many 
years  to  educate  party  government.  Press, 
and  people  to  be  of  one  mind  when  in  the 
face  of  a  common  danger  or  crisis. 

A  Press  law  that  would  anticipate  these 
difficulties  is  the  work  of  peace  time.  To 
rush  it  through  on  the  eve  of  war  would  be  to 
shut  the  stable  door  too  late.  This  law  must 
stop  every  hole  of  leakage,  for  in  these  days 
of  science  and  enterprise  doubtless  some 
yellow  journal  will  not  hesitate  to  combat  the 
censor  by  the  help  of  aircraft,  motor  launch, 
wireless,  and  other  means. 

The  public  must  be  content  to  put  up  with 
history  written  months  after,  and  forego  even 
the  luxury  of  correspondence  with  its  fighters. 
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This  is  asking  no  more  than  what  our 
ancestors  endured.  I  well  remember,  many 
weeks  after  an  action  in  a  campaign  in  a 
distant  country,  running  down  the  list  of  killed 
and  wounded  to  see  if  my  own  father's  name 
figured  therein. 

We  might  begin  the  training  to  this  call  for 
more  secrecy  during  peace.  Was  it  necessary 
to  advertise  the  excellence  of  our  new  Dread- 
nought to  the  world  ?  Had  we  built  ten  of 
such  ships  without  letting  the  world  know  it, 
the  world  would  not  have  entered  in  the  race. 
Why  do  we  still  persist  in  advertising  the 
good  and  bad  shooting  Fleets  that  we  possess  ? 
What  heavy  blows  has  the  unbridled  pen  and 
wire  not  dealt  upon  a  nation  when  in  the  war 
throes!  Many  of  us  will  remember  the 
notable  occasion  when,  after  the  battle  of 
Worth,  the  incapable  German  cavalry  had 
lost  all  touch  of  the  retreating  French  ;  how 
for  eleven  days  they  sought  in  vain  to 
ascertain  in  which  direction  the  beaten  army 
had  moved.  And  then  where  did  the  first 
information  come  from  ?  From  London,  of 
all  places !  We  know  the  sequel  of  disaster 
and  surrender. 
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Our  public,  which  craves  in  war  time  for  its 
tale  of  horror  or  joy,  must  be  content  to 
smother  its  passion  for  such  literature  until  it 
can  be  read  as  history.  If  it  will  not  combat 
impatience  the  story  can  be  faked  upon  the 
film,  and  is  perhaps  now  ready  for  the  seeing. 
He  must  be  content  with  that.  Peaceful 
citizens  who  should  be  carrying  arms  else- 
where will  be  depicted  in  these  war  scenes, 
and  they  can  cheer  from  the  Jingo  gallery  the 
triumph  in  which  they  figure. 

Such  a  Muzzling  Order  is  not  a  party 
question,  though  we  may  expect  strong 
opposition  from  outside  to  any  Minister  who 
attempts  to  suppress  any  newspaper  adver- 
tising opinions  distasteful  to  the  government 
of  the  day  on  the  subject  of  its  war  policy. 

Autocratic  Powers  can  keep  their  secrets  well 
and  can  lurk  behind  an  armoured  diplomacy. 
They  can  jump  into  war  in  support  of  their 
policy.  We  must  not,  if  we  can  help  it,  enter 
upon  war  on  such  unequal  terms,  or  deny 
ourselves  the  power  of  secret  preparation. 

A  strong  man,  a  very  strong  man,  has  once 
cleared  the  path  for  us.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his 
memorable  appeal  to  "close  the  book,"  met 
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with  not  only  a  unanimous  response  but  with 
a  sigh  of  relief  from  both  sides  of  a  full  and 
excited  House.  It  was  that  very  unanimity 
that  brought  us  peace.  Will  such  history 
repeat  itself  ? 

However  light,  however  heavy  be  the  burden 
of  the  armour  that  the  nation  cares  to  buckle 
on,  for  heaven's  sake  let  us  keep  to  ourselves 
the  secrets  of  the  joints  in  the  harness, 
however  imperfect  they  may  be.  Surely  that 
is  not  an  unthinkable  demand  to  make  from 
every  man  and  woman.  But  much,  much 
more  is  wanted. 

One  secret  we  cannot  hide,  not  only  from 
ourselves  but  from  any  possible  foe.  The 
metal  of  our  armour,  strong  at  its  links,  is  at 
the  vital  parts  of  the  flimsiest  forging.  The 
nation  declines  the  task  of  remaking  a  fresh 
mould  into  which  to  pour  its  manhood  and 
construct  a  shield  without  flaw  that  will  put  its 
empire  beyond  the  reach  of  any  possible 
danger  of  a  challenge.  It  is  encouraged  in 
the  refusal  to  undertake  this  duty  by  those 
who  should'  know  far  better.  No  stronger 
words  can  I  find  to  express  my  own  sentiments 
than  those  I  borrow  from  the  able  pen  of  the 
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military  correspondent  of  The  Times,  written 
years  ago : 

"  Every  statesman  who  from  this  time 
forward  neglects  to  advocate  National  Train- 
ing as  a  public  duty  will  deserve  and  will 
assuredly  receive  the  maledictions  of  posterity; 
and  every  citizen  who  combats  or  delays  the 
introduction  of  this  indispensable  reform 
deserves  to  be  execrated  as  a  public  enemy, 
and  will  richly  merit  the  worst  fate  that  can 
befall  him." 


CHAPTER  VIII 

AN    "  APPRECIATION  " 

ARMIES  and  fleets,  redoubled  in 
numbers  and  efficiency,  are  sad 
comments  on  Christianity's  failure 
and  inefficiency  towards  peace  in  this 
twentieth  century.  We  live  in  an  age  of  a 
mutual  distrust,  rivalry,  and  rancour  of 
nations.  The  days  of  dynastic  wars  are 
over,  and  we  must  recognise  that  the  factors 
which  militate  against  peace  are  to  be  found 
in  the  people  themselves. 

With  the  decay  of  Christian  sentiment,  the 
code  of  honour  and  chivalry  has  become  lower 
in  tone.  Treaties  are  now  only  binding  so 
long  as  it  suits  a  people  and  their  interests. 
Peace  may  be  maintained,  but  only  by  the 
process  of  "  Para  Bellum."  Diplomacy  may 
avert  the  storm  for  awhile,  but  an  armed 
diplomacy  that  permits  of  a  nation  jumping 
into  war  is  the  dominant  factor.* 

*  The  rehoisting  of  the  Crescent  on  the  flagstafFs  of 
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Security  for  one  country  is  best  purchased 
by  imitation  of  the  principles  employed  by 
its  neighbours.  "  The  best  parry  is  the  lunge," 
and  the  lunge  is  the  privilege  of  a  trained  and 
ready  swordsman. 

War  is  a  costly  game.  You  cannot  go  to 
war  on  the  cheap  nor  be  prepared  for  it  with- 
out a  strain  on  the  finances.  Finance  supports 
war,  but  readiness  for  war  shields  from 
external  molestation  the  processes  upon  which 
finance  is  sustained. 

We  Britons  have  so  great  a  variety  of 
channels  leading  to  the  sources  of  national 
wealth,  health,  and  contentment  that  the 
obstruction  of  one  or  more  would  lead  to  such 
an  outcry  that  it  would  arouse  the  nation  to 
a  demand  for  effective  action.  While  our 
responsibilities  have  doubled  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  our  insurance,  so  far  as  protective 
means  by  men  with  arms  are  concerned,  has 
stood  still :  an  enigma  or  a  gamble,  for  surely 
the  model  of  imperial  insurance  should  be  a 
tree   and   not   a   pyramid.     With   increasing 

Adrianople  is  a  double  symbol — first  of  the  power  of  the 
sword,  secondly  what  a  feeble  reed  on  which  to  rely  is 
diplomacy  when  once  the  sword  is  bared. 
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changes  and  liabilities,  as  Bacon  says,  "  He 
that  will  not  apply  new  remedies,  must  expect 
new  evils." 

We  cannot  cut  down  our  empire  as  we 
would  a  household.  Within  our  empire 
lurk  the  germs  of  religious  and  political 
fanaticism,  which,  if  fanned  into  a  flame,  would 
upset  all  our  preconceived  notions  of  stability 
in  the  councils  of  Europe  and  possibly  tempt 
aggression.  One  enemy  is  already  in  our 
midst  and  threatens  to  obsess  us  in  more 
ways  than  one  :  it  is  indifference.  He  daily 
grows  in  strength,  developed  by  ease  and 
luxury.  The  longer  we  delay  tackling  him, 
the  more  difficult  will  he  be  to  conquer. 
This  is  the  job  for  a  seer  who,  when  he  has 
awakened  the  nation  from  its  apathy,  will 
tell  it : 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  able-bodied 
man  in  a  nation  to  bear  his  share  of  the  burden 
of  security  for  his  country. 

That  a  nation  can  only  act  with  safety 
when  it  is  prepared  and  ready  to  develop  its 
strength  to  the  utmost. 

That  this  path  of  duty  is  the  path  of  safety. 

Looking   round  at   his  fellow   citizens   he 
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cannot  fail  to  see  what  a  disappointment  so 
far  has  been  the  appeal  to  accept  the  path  of 
duty  voluntarily.  He  will  ask  :  Are  we  to  be 
awakened  from  our  indifference  by  our  own 
leaders,  or  wait  to  learn  our  duty  from  the 
mouth  of  hostile  cannon  ? 

The  seer  will  see  among  the  masses  of  his 
fellow  citizens  a  physically  deteriorated  race 
of  town-bred  humanity,  year  by  year  getting 
still  lower  in  the  scale  of  virility.  He  will 
ask  :  Is  it  not  the  business  of  the  State  to 
take  cognisance  of  the  downgrade  of  its  man- 
hood, even  in  the  interests  of  industry  and 
economic  future  ? 

The  State  can,  if  it  will,  establish  a  physician 
who  will  meet  and  defeat  all  the  internal  foes 
that  the  body  is  heir  to,  and  that  can  at  the 
same  time  rally  its  manhood  to  meet  and 
defeat  any  external  foe  that  dares  to  insult  its 
flag.  Already  by  means  of  an  insurance  tax 
the  State  has  undertaken  to  provide  the  in- 
dividual against  accident  and  sickness.  Is  it 
not  illogical  not  to  have  the  power  of  forcing 
him  to  keep  well  ? 

In  the  enforcement  of  this  duty  by  means 
of  a  training  in  "  the  best  all-round  democratic 
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university  in  the  world,"  he  is  at  the  same 
time  placed  in  the  soundest  school  of  hygiene. 

The  State  at  present  gets  no  interest  what- 
ever on  its  expenditure  on  National  Insurance. 
It  keeps  alive  a  fairly  large  mass  of  human 
rottenness,  which  by  a  small  outlay  might  be 
converted  into  stuff  which  would  return  a 
dividend  by  adding  to  the  economic  benefit 
as  well  as  the  security  of  the  nation,  and  at 
the  same  time  lessen  the  charge  for  sick 
benefits.  The  intelligent  use  of  waste  pro- 
ducts are  the  modern  sources  of  gain. 

It  is  upon  the  masses  that  we  shall  have 
to  rely  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  common 
sense  dictates  that  they  should  all  be  fit  for 
the  task.  Theorists  opine  that  science  and 
machinery  will  take  the  place  of  men  in  the 
procedure  and  the  methods  of  war.  The 
principles  of  war  will  never  vary,  however 
much  science  is  called  upon  as  an  auxiliary, 
but  the  practice  of  war  will  undoubtedly  be 
affected.  Science  has  enabled  man  to  con- 
quer the  fourth  of  the  world's  elements — the 
air.  Oil-fed  machinery  has  added  forty  per 
cent,  to  the  radius  of  action  of  a  fleet.  Science 
will,  when    the  voices  of  two  nations  have 
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made  themselves  heard  under  the  channel 
that  now  divides  them,  free  vast  fleets  which 
are  at  present  a  necessity  to  the  combined 
naval  and  military  strategy  of  Great  Britain 
as  demanded  by  a  political  obligation  for  the 
purposes  of  peace.  The  construction  of  the 
Channel  Tunnel  *  will  materially  alter  the 
existing  conception  of  a  war  problem  and 
remove  the  disabilities  of  oversea  operations. 
The  completion  of  the  masterpiece  of  science 
in  the  Panama  Isthmus  will  necessitate  a 
revival  of  activity  at  our  old  West  Indian 
naval  bases.  Our  Imperial  war  staff  will  have 
a  novel  Kriegspiel  to  ponder  over — not  the 
smallest  task  of  which  will  be  to  tune  up 
mobilisation  to  continental  pitch.  They  may 
contemplate  a  land  campaign  for  the  capture  of 
a  hostile  fleet.     In  war  nothing  is  impossible. 

The  issue,  however,  wherever  a  struggle 
may  be  fought,  will  not  be  decided  by  the 
extraneous  aids  of  science,  but  by  the  spirit 
of  the  leader  and  the  soul  of  the  people. 

The  bedrock  of  success  lies  in  the  leader, 

*  In  the  question  of  ownership  of  the  future  Channel 
Tunnel  the  controlling  influence  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government  on  similar  lines  to  those  now 
possessed  in  the  Suez  Canal  Co. 
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the  officer.  With  the  best  material  for  its 
officers  the  creation  of  a  citizen  army  is  a 
fairly  simple  matter.  The  presence  of 
weaklings  in  the  ranks  merely  to  inflate 
numbers  is,  as  I  have  shown,  a  positive 
danger,  anxiety,  and  extravagance. 

Our  path  of  safety  need  by  no  means 
follow  blindly  the  lead  dictated  by  necessity 
to  Continental  powers. 

We  have  world  interests  unknown  to  them, 
which  must  be  for  ages  a  source  of  our  first  care 
and  can  only  be  safeguarded  by  a  professional 
navy  and  army  of  a  high  grade  quality, 
recruited  under  a  voluntary  system  prepared 
and  organised  to  act  with  force  and  reinforce. 
For  sustained  effort  we  are  quite  unorganised. 

Further  security  for  our  interests  must  be 
conjured  up  at  the  least  expense  of  dislocation 
to  the  industries  of  the  country.  This  latter 
is  ensured  when  the  worker  is  of  least  value 
to  the  industry  : 

By  the  gradual  training  of  the  youth  as  a 
cadet ;  as  a  recruit  for  four  to  six  months 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  nineteen ;  for  a 
further  period  of  fourteen  days  in  his 
twentieth  year  in  garrison,  where  in  the  two 
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branches  of  fixed  and  mobile  defence  he  will 
find  ample  scope  for  qualifying  to  fulfil  his 
part  in  the  next  step  on  the  ladder  to  the 
Field  Army  in  his  twenty-first  year  and  the 
year  after. 

It  is  in  that  latter  branch  that  none  but 
the  juost  physically  capable  men  must  be 
enrolled,  and  there  will  not  be  discovered  too 
many  for  the  nation's  task.  The  prolongation 
of  the  period  of  liability  to  serve  must  be 
dependent  upon  the  duration  of  the  existence 
of  Europe's  armed  camp.  Mobilisation  will 
find  a  splendid  manhood,  officers  and  men 
already  known  to  each  other,  with  the  ex- 
perience of  five  months'  previous  training. 

In  fulfilling  the  path  of  duty  by  the  methods 
laid  down  above,  the  burden  of  peace  takes 
the  form  of  a  tax  which,  while  it  raises  the 
physical  and  moral  standard  of  the  citizen, 
draws  a  minimum  from  the  purse-strings  of 
his  fellow  workers.  The  burden  is  the  life- 
buoy of  Peace,  and  in  the  whirlpool  of  a 
possible  international  strife  the  nation  must 
ask  itself  one  question  :  Am  I  prepared  to 
sink  or  swim  ? 

THE    END 
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